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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
HE appointment is not yet formally made, but it is 
evident from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s renunciation, 
from the chivalric reference made by Mr. Goschen to his rival 
in his speech at Cambridge, and from the statements in 
the papers, that Mr. Balfour is to be First Lord of the 
Treasury and Leader of the House of Commons. We still 
regret the selection, believing that continuous government by 
the same mind is the first want of Ireland, and that it is ex- 
pedient before the dissolution to emphasise the influence 
exercised by the Liberal Unionists over the Old Tories. As, 
however, Lord Salisbury has decided, and Lord Hartington 
must have agreed, we can only assure Mr. Balfour of the 
loyal and cordial support of all true Unionists. He has done 
splendid work in Ireland, and if he will only restrain a little 
his disposition to intellectual scorn, and remember that if 
the House of Commons did not contain a few fools and 
a great many average men it would not represent the 
people, he may make a nearly perfect Leader. It is supposed 
that he will be succeeded in Ireland by Mr. Jackson, the able 
Secretary to the Treasury, but will retain in his own hands 
the Bill for establishing County Councils, and, we trust, some 
general supervision. Ireland will be full of faction for the 
next twelve months, and her people, who never look beyond 
her borders, will feel as if a strong restraining influence had 
been withdrawn. It is not withdrawn; but Irishmen usually 
embody a policy in a person. 


Mr. Balfour has risen fast, for although he has been in 
Parliament for seventeen years, he is only forty-three, and 
has been a Cabinet Minister only since 1886. In those five 
years, however, he has proved himself to be one of the strongest 
and most sagacious men who ever sat in a Cabinet, with a 
special capacity for keeping his head under the storm of insult 
and abuse which now falls upon every Minister, especially if 
he has anything to do with Ireland. He has, in fact, the 
aristocratic temper, strengthened by much study of philo- 
sophy. He owed his original introduction to politics, and 
some of his many chances, to his relationship to Lord Salis- 
bury; but it is foolish to impute to that his present 
advancement, and we regret to hear a dread of the charge 
of nepotism attributed to Lord Salisbury. We doubt if 
the democracy cares a straw about relationships except as 
claims to its favour, and certainly the electors have not just 
escaped the régime of privilege in order to commence the 
Practice of ostracism on account of birth. As yet, even the 
New Radicals pardon to Mr. Vere de Vere the disadvantages 
of his origin. 





Mr. Parnell was buried on Sunday in Glassnevin Cemetery, 
ublin, amidst a pageant which is said to have been ex- 





ceedingly impressive. The Corporation of the capital, headed 
by the Lord Mayor, followed the hearse, the representative 
bodies were numerous, and the cortege contained at least six 
thousand persons. The athletic society called the “Gaels” 
was conspicuous, acting as a sort of bodyguard to secure 
order. It is said that some wreaths on the hearse bore 
the inscriptions “Murdered!” and “Revenge!” There were 
no McCarthyite Members present, however, and conse- 
quently no demonstrations such as had been threatened 
if they ventured to attend. The service was, of course, Pro- 
testant, and we see that Mr. T. P. O’Connor believes, on the 
faith of a statement made to him by Mr. Parnell, that after 
an interval of disbelief, he reverted to “the faith he was born 
in.” It is impossible to question any man’s statement about 
his creed, and the conduct even of the majority is usually at 
variance with it, so Mr. Parnell’s account may have been 
sincere. 





The lion is not lying down with the lamb yet in Ireland. 
Immediately after the funeral, the supporters of Mr. Parnell 
held a meeting, and adopted an address to the Irish people, 
which was signed by thirty-two Members of Parliament. In this 
document they announce their intention, though deserted by the 
majority of Irish representatives, who have become “ satellites 
of a British statesman,” to carry on the work entrusted to 
Mr. Parnell. “The great leader is dead, but the cause lives 
on,” and the cause is to work for Ireland “absolutely free from 
the control of any foreign party.” “ We can have no fellowship 
with the men who, in obedience to foreign dictation, have 
loaded with calumny and hounded to death the foremost man 
of our race,”—an artistic blunder in ethnology. “In their 
guidance Ireland can have no safety,” and between them and 
the followers of the great leader Ireland must decide. Words 
have in Irish mouths so little connection with thoughts, that 
some of this indignation may be simulated; but all the 
evidence points to great bitterness of feeling and to continued 
strife between the Jacobin and Clerical parties in Ireland. 
The organ of the latter, the Freeman’s Journal—once Mr. 
Parnell’s paper—now says openly that, reluctant as it may be, 
it is obligatory to advise that all who continue in the minority 
should be driven from public life. We do not exult, for we 
prefer worthy foes, even for England; but it is necessary to 
record that for the present the Irish Home-rulers are still in 
fierce dissension. 


The Russian Loan in Paris has been a success, the 
£20,000,000 offered at 3 per cent. having been subscribed on 
Thursday seven and a half times over in France alone. As 
the subscriptions in Russia itself are considerable, the 10 per 
cent. deposit will cover the loan. The price, however, 79, is 
very low, and shows Russian credit to be below that of 
England, Germany, or France. The result proves that the 
feeling in France for Russia is quite genuine, and that in the 
event of war between the two alliances, Russia might rely 
upon considerable subsidies, at a comparatively low rate. The 
money borrowed is to be devoted to railway purposes, but, we 
take it, the sum received will set free other money of which 
the Government can dispose. We know of no country whose 
finance wants scientific explanation so much as that of Russia. 
The public debt weighs heavily, the rouble never reaches par 
value—though its fall, it should be remembered, is in part due 
only to that of silver—and it is always borrowing; yet there is 
always money for anything the Government wants to do, the 
creditor is punctiliously paid, and the credit of the Empire has 
of late years decidedly risen. We suppose the rapid increase 
of population, and consequently of agriculture and internal 
trade, smooths away, or at least diminishes, all Treasury 
difficulties. 


The Continent is gossiping loudly about a visit paid, on 
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October 13th, by M. de Giers to the King of Italy at Monza. 
As M. de Giers is the Czar’s Foreign Minister, and enjoys all 
the confidence his Majesty gives to any one—which is not a 
great deal—as the King summoned the Italian Ambassadors 
at Vienna and Paris to meet him, and as the two talked 
earnestly for an hour, it is naturally imagined that M. de 
Giers had serious words to utter. According to one account, 
they took the form of fresh assurances of peace. According 
to another, they referred to the King of Roumania, who is in 
Italy, and who has, it is affirmed, formally joined the Triple 
Alliance; and according to a third, M. de Giers wished to 
remove Italian opposition to the freedom of the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles. We must add that, according to the sus- 
picious in Germany and the hopeful in France, the object of 
the visit was to detach King Humbert from the League 
of Peace. There is something to be said for the Roumanian 
theory, for St. Petersburg is excited about the conduct of 
King Charles; but we have elsewhere stated reasons for 
thinking the third explanation by much the least improbable. 
The only impossible one is that the visit was one of mere 
ceremony. 


The result of the polling in Buteshire was announced on 
Saturday. Mr. Graham Murray, the Unionist candidate, 
polled 1,365 votes, against 990 polled by his opponent, Mr. 
MacCulloch, and this secured a Unionist majority of 375. In 
1886, Mr. Robertson polled one vote less than Mr. Murray, 
but as the Gladstonian poll at that election was less by 171 
than on Saturday, the Unionist majority was then 545. In 
1885, the Conservative majority was 284. The figures, like 
those of most of the by-elections, show that while there are no 
Unionist defections, the Gladstonians manage to sweep far 
cleaner than they did in 1886. In reality, however, the only 
thing worth noticing about the election is the extraordinary 
constitutional anomaly under which, in a remote portion of 
Scotland, 1,365 voters are able to send a Member to Parlia- 
ment. In Manchester, as was shown last week, it takes over 
4,000. Yet the Gladstonian leaders, though professing demo- 
cratic principles, carefully abstain from any undertaking to 
reform this blot on the Constitution. A fair distribution of 
the electoral privilege is apparently the one thing they will 
not promise. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking at Stockton-on-Tees on 
Tuesday, let it be clearly understood that he does not entertain 
the idea of again becoming Leader of the House. “I know that 
I accepted the office most reluctantly in 1885, that I insisted 
upon resigning it in 1886—I am afraid against the wishes of 
Lord Salisbury, and certainly against the strong remonstrances 
of Lord R. Churchill, who succeeded me—because in my 
judgment another person was better qualified to fill that post 
than myself. And as I hold that opinion still, I neither expect 
nor desire that that office should be conferred upon me.” This 
statement is in every way honourable to the President of the 
Board of Trade, and may be regarded as final. The rest of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s speech calls for no special remark, 
unless it be his reiteration of the right of the House of Lords 
“to secure to the people of this country the power of pro- 
nouncing ‘aye’ or ‘no’ upon a definite plan for so vital a 
change in our Constitution as the adoption of Home-rule.” 
It is curious to note that it is now an accepted maxim of the 
Constitution that the power of the Lords, as regards con- 
stitutional legislation, does not extend beyond the right of 
insisting on a Referendum by means of a General Election. 


Mr. Goschen made a brilliant speech at Cambridge on 
Thursday, a speech positively bristling with bright sentences, 
like the one in which he summed up the result of triennial 
Parliaments : “In future, Members of Parliament are to sit 
with their eyes on the door;” or in which he described the 
Newcastle programme as “ bristling with future dissolutions.” 
That programme introduces five fundamental changes into the 
Constitution, three of which at least—the equalisation of votes, 
the abolition of the Lords, and the settlement of Ireland—will 
demand a dissolution. Mr.Goschen opposed also the payment 
of Members, which would tend to destroy their independence, 
and wound up a speech which was received with enthusiasm, by 
pointing to Mr. Balfour as the man who had driven away 
the Irish speetre, who had won respect even from Irish 
Members, and whom many wished should lead in the House 





of Commons the great Unionist host. That was an unselfish 
peroration. ~ 





Mr. Chamberlain spoke on Tuesday, at a meeting at High 
Mead, near Carmarthen, held under considerable difficulties, 
In order to get to the hall, an avenue of trees had to be 
traversed, and this, owing to the fury of the gale, proved a 
matter of no small danger and difficulty. Mr. Chamberlain 
begged his audience to judge the Liberal Unionists and the 
Government by their fruits. ‘The present Government had 
done more for the social improvement of the masses of the. 
population than any Government had done before in the 
present century in a similar period.” In regard to the 
question of Disestablishment, Mr. Chamberlain maintained 
that he held the position he had always occupied. He 
voted for Disestablishment because he believed “that in 
the interests of religion, in the interests of the Church 
itself, and in the interests of the harmony of all classes of the 
nation, it would be better that the Church should depend upon 
the devotion and the loyalty and the self-sacrifice of its own 
supporters rather than that it should accept the invidious 
assistance and control of the State.” Mr. Gladstone, however, 
only accepted Disestablishment in Wales in order to gain 
political support. He had never said “ one word in favour of 
the principle of Disestablishment.” Mr. Chamberlain “ was 
ready, and intended, to have made Disestablishment the first 
item in the unauthorised programme during the agitation of 
1885, and was only withheld because of Mr. Gladstone’s wishes 
on the subject.” Mr. Chamberlain’s address was throughout 
one of the most effective fighting speeches he has yet made, 
and shows that the Unionist leaders are not in that condition 
of dismay which the Gladstonians are fond of attributing to 
them. 


It is stated that the German authorities are still dis- 
contented with the magnitude of their resourcesin men. They 
need greater multitudes of soldiers to meet the coalition 
between Russia and France, and are inclined to try whether 
two years’ service in barracks would not sufficiently dis- 
cipline their troops. Orders have accordingly been issued 
to try the experiment with two regiments now quartered at 
Metz, which will be composed entirely of recruits, who will be 
steadily instructed for a year by officers who will have no 
leave. If the experiment succeeds, it will add largely to the 
numbers of the trained reserve, and popularise the conscrip- 
tion ; but success is still doubtful, and any sacrifice of disci- 
pline would diminish German force. Our puzzle is, what the 
German Staff think they want with such tremendous crowds. 
Nobody can feed or direct or manceuvre more than a certain 
number of men at once. It looks as if they expected a long 
war, during which masses of soldiers will be successively used 
up, as was the case in the later Napoleonic wars. That is an 
encouraging prospect for Europe. 


On Tuesday, one of the worst gales recorded during the last 
few years began to sweep over England. Inland, the country 
was strewn with the trunks and limbs of trees—the heavy 
foliage which, in spite of the fact that October is half over, 
still clings to the boughs, put the elms and oaks at the mercy 
of the wind—rivers overflowed their banks, and roofs were 
blown off. At sea, and on the coasts, the havoc has been 
terrible, accounts coming from every port and seaside place of 
piers and sea-walls injured, and ships and boats driven ashore. 
Dover seems to have suffered worst of all. Tons of boulders 
were washed on to the Parade, and the sea broke clean over 
the Admiralty Pier, deluging the trains, and damaging 
to the extent of several thousand pounds the works being 
carried on at the eighty-ton guns turret at the end of the 
pier. “ An idea of the force of the gale,” says the Times’ report, 
“may be gathered from the fact that the 17 cwt. shots, which 
are used in the eighty-ton guns, and which are stacked on the 
pier, were shifted by the sea.” Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the gale was its extraordinary suddenness. It 
literally leaped upon the Three Kingdoms. The weather fore- 
casts published on Tuesday morning gave no indication of 
storm ; yet by mid-day a “ swirl,” travelling at some sixty miles 
an hour, was sweeping over Great Britain and Ireland, and 
bringing havoc in its train. 


The strike at the London wharves which has been maintained 
though with little real enthusiasm, for the past fortnight, 
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practically ended on Wednesday, when it became generally 
admitted that the attempt to institute a “ block” at the Carron 
and Hermitage Wharves had proved a complete failure. It 
was hoped that the carmen would refuse to handle goods un- 
shipped by the free-labourers who took the place of the 
strikers; but though a good many threats were issued, little 
was accomplished in this direction. We have referred else- 
where to the determination which the London riverside 
employers have come to in regard to the virtual abolition of 
casual labour, and will only say here that if their attempt 
proves successful, a great benefit will be conferred, not only 
on the Port of London, but on the whole country. 


Birmingham is about to add a magnificent supply of pure 
water to its other triumphs of municipal government, and on 
Tuesday a scheme suggested by the Water Committee was 
passed by the City Council, and will be presented to the 
approval of the ratepayers. Like Liverpool, Birmingham is 
going to Wales for its water. It proposes to buy the Rivers 
Elan and Claerwen, in Mid-Wales, some eighty miles from 
the Midland capital, rivers with a watershed some 46,000 
acres in extent, and to form a great artificial lake. “The 
principal dam,” says the Daily News of Wednesday, “ will be 
built at Nant Gwilt, just below the confluence of the streams, 
at a height of 800ft. above the sea.” The lake thus con- 
structed will be over three miles in length, with an area of 497 
acres, and a total capacity of 7,540 million gallons. “ This is 
but one reservoir out of a possible five, not all of which, how- 
ever, will be wanted at the outset.” The water will reach the 
town by nine miles of tunnel, thirty-five miles of “cut and 
cover” conduit, and thirty-five miles of iron pipes. The 
ultimate cost will be about £5,500,000, but only some £3,300,000 
will have to be spent on the works which are needed to give 
all the water required at present. Wales has been always 
noted as one of the few mountain countries that do not 
abound in lakes. It looks as if the hand of man were going 
to be called in to redress the balance, and to give her a series of 
artificial Grasmeres and Derwentwaters. 








The Times’ correspondent at Vienna affirms that the 
negotiations for the despatch of the Indian mails by way of 
Belgrade and Salonica, are so far advanced that the new route 
may be opened in the beginning of 1892. The mails will pass 
through Belgrade and Vienna, and will be accelerated by 
thirty-six hours. The story is formal, and the rumour has 
been current for some time, but it is stoutly denied, and 
we are inclined to think it is at least premature. Englishmen 
will do anything to accelerate a mail, and, we suppose, the 
P. and O. Company would raise no objection to Salonica; but 
the journey will be a cruelly long one for Indian travellers, 
and the mails will offer a most tempting bait to brigands in 
Macedonia. Uncertainty in the arrival of Indian mails 
would be a very serious matter, and the Turkish Government 
cannot secure order in any corner of its dominions. 





The real question at issue in the “ great jewel case ” in India, 
is whether the Nizam of Hyderabad bought a diamond from 
Mr. Jacobs, of Simla, on approval, and sent it back because 
he disapproved it, or whether he bought it outright, and 
cancelled the bargain because the Resident warned him that 
to give £430,000 for a diamond, with the Treasury in difficulties 
and famine threatening, was not good government. The Nizam 
himself gave the former account to the Commission ordered 
by the Supreme Court of Calcutta to examine him, and it seems 
reasonable in itself; but the Resident testified this week that 
he had thought it necessary to give the advice. The interest 
of the case for Englishmen consists in the fact that there still 
exists in the world a man who will pay £20,000 a year in per- 
petuity to possess a shining stone without a history or the 
recommendation of being unique. 


Lord Derby, in speaking at Manchester last Saturday at 
the unveiling of the statue of Mr. Bright, instanced as the 
very reverse of Mr. Bright’s manner and method of speaking, 
the oratory of a certain class of speakers whom he had heard 
described “as not knowing what they were going to say when 
they got up, not knowing what they were saying while they 
Were on their legs, and not knowing what they had said when 
they sat down.” Instead, Mr. Bright meditated carefully 











beforehand what he was going to say, “holding that respect 
both to an audience and to oneself binds a speaker to deliver 
his message in well-considered terms,—to know exactly what 
he means, and to say it in the language most suited to impress 
his meaning.” Lord Derby’s criticism of Mr. Bright as a 
statesman was not less happy. There was, he declared, no 
man in our time more entirely faithful to the ideas with which 
he set out, and to which he adhered to the day of his death. 
These were, “the benefits of democratic government, the folly 
of war, the wisdom of a Free-trade policy, and the advan- 
tage (he would have said, the duty) of treating religion as a 
thing apart and disconnected from the administration of 
political affairs.” All these ideas, except the last, had 
to a considerable extent triumphed. The last was un- 
decided, but, “in the judgment of most men, the ten- 
dency of the age is towards Voluntarism.” Mr. Bright 
had also done a great service in helping to produce a 
feeling of reconciliation between the United States and 
England. Lord Derby ended a speech too full of stuff to 
make condensation successful, by the remark that the “ ques- 
tion is not whether in any particular instance Mr. Bright was 
intellectually rigkt, but that he was always ready to sacrifice 
to his convictions, not merely popularity, but that public 
confidence which all political men value, and which necessarily 
implies a general sympathy with the ideas of the day.” This 
remark gives Mr. Bright’s character exactly its true value. 


There seems no end to the “finds” in Egypt. On Monday 
it was reported that three colossal statues, 10 ft. in height, 
of rose granite, had been discovered at Aboukir, a few feet 
below the surface. “The first two represent in one group 
Rameses II. and Queen Hentmara seated on the same throne, 
which is unique among Egyptian statues. The third statue 
represents Rameses standing upright in military attire, a 
sceptre in his hand and a crown upon his head.” Both 
statues bear hieroglyphic inscriptions, and both have been 
thrown from their pedestals face downwards, perhaps by the 
early Christians, whose relics have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood. The site of the find is on the ancient Cape 
Zephyrium. The statues, no doubt, sat and stood looking out 
to sea, and may have been the first “interesting monuments ” 
set down on Herodotus’s tablets when he made the earliest 
of recorded tours of investigation. 


The official Report of the Post Office for the past year, 
issued on Tuesday, gives a curious instance of feminine 
economy. A lady residing in Siam forwarded to London 
several parcels declared to contain walking-sticks and sta- 
tionery of the value of £7 103. The Custom-House officials 
however, discovered that the packets contained a collection of 
diamonds and jewellery worth upwards of £25,000. The 
postage at the registered-letter rate would have amounted to 
about £30, and the “walking-stick” device was no doubt 
prompted by the desire to save the difference between the 
ordinary parcel rate and this amount. The lady residing in 
Siam was no doubt an excellent household economist, but could 
not understand that there are some risks which it is not worth 
running, even to save £30. Another story of a lady to be 
found in the Report is worth quoting :—“ A lady advertised in 
a newspaper asking persons to send 3d. each in aid of the 
Bishop of Bedford’s Whitechapel Refuge Fund, and to in- 
duce two friends to do the same. She subsequently removed 
from the address without giving notice of the change, and the 
replies accumulated at the Returned Letter Office to such an 
extent, that when her new residence was discovered, no fewer 
than 16,268 letters, containing £191, were awaiting delivery.” 
We wonder how long it took her to open her sixteen thousand 
letters. That experience must have been worse than that of 
an editor when the public developsa craze for writing letters to 
the newspapers. 


The general faculty of criticism must be at a low ebb when 
it is necessary for us to say that the long paper on the Levant 
published by us last week, and signed “G. A. S.,” was not 
written by Mr. George Augustus Sala. 


‘Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 943 to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH FACTIONS. 


Sige Gladstonians perceive already that they were 

mistaken in expecting an immediate reconciliation 
between the Irish parties as a consequence of the death of 
Mr. Parnell. The scene at the funeral on Sunday of itself 
revealed that the fissure between them had, if anything, 
slightly widened. The ceremony was, for the most part, 
conducted with great decorum, and even dignity, and was 
made impressive by the multitudes who attended, and the 
evident depth of their emotion. A great pageant which is 
also a sad pageant is, indeed, in exact accordance with the 
Irish genius, which loves display, yet is penetrated through 
and through on all occasions, and in every method of its 
manifestation, in song, in rites, and in oratory, by the 
incurable melancholy of the Celt who lives by the sea. 
But in that long procession no one objected to the 
floral decoration sent up from Belfast, which bore 
the threatening legends, “Murdered!” and “* Revenge!” 
and of all the party which had quitted him when living, 
not one accompanied him tothetomb. Most of them owed 
their seats to his favour, and all of them had been his 
devotees; yet not one of them cared to render him that last 
honour which in England is paid to the great alike by 
friends and foes. If that abstinence was voluntary, how 
deep must have been their new-born dislike of Mr. Parnell 
and his followers! if it was due to the fear of outrage, how 
deep must be the resentment those followers were known to 
entertain! In either case, harmony is for the present impos- 
sible, and this is acknowledged openly by the managers on 
both sides. The chiefs of the relics of the Parnellite Party 
issued on the day after the funeral, an address in which 
they affirm the continued existence of their party, denounce 
all who deserted it as guilty of “treason,” reject all 
fellowship with those ‘who have hounded to death the 
foremost man of our race,” and call on Ireland to choose 
between themselves and “the satellites of a British states- 
man.” This utterance is intended to be final, and is 
accepted as such by their opponents, who, through the 
Freeman’s Journal, but lately Mr. Parnell’s, declare that, 
reluctant as they are to advise the Irish people to drive 
from public life every man who continues in the minority, 
still such advice “is now a solemn obligation.” Nor is 
this the mere language of momentary emotion caused by 
the death and by the solemn wake. It is endorsed by the 
party in America, and is based on differences which are in 
themselves incurable, and can be suppressed for purposes 
of action only in one improbable way. The Parnellites 
and the McCarthyites represent, for the time at any rate, 
the Jacobins and the Clericals who are contending all over 
Europe under different names, and who, outside England, 
are just as irreconcilable, just as incapable of compromise, 
as they were when the Terrorists sent priests to the 
guillotine in dozens merely because they acknowledged 
themselves to be Catholic priests. The McCarthyites 
intend to submit themselves to the Catholic Episcopacy— 
indeed, they cannot do otherwise and live—and the 
Parnellites, though moderate in their manifestoes for 
prudential reasons, in their less formal meetings always 
protest that they cannot and will not submit to the dicta- 
tion of the priests. An Archbishop has been told only 
this week that his conduct is “ shocking,” and the absence 
of priests from the funeral is attributed—unfairly, we 
conceive, for Mr. Parnell was, if anything, a Protestant— 
to a just expectation that their presence might provoke a 
popular explosion. That chasm cannot be filled up, and, 
except in one contingency, we expect the disunion of the 
Home-rule Party to last until the dissolution, or beyond 
it, unless, indeed, the Archbishops, aided by the English 
Gladstonians, should crush out their enemies altogether, 
which is not reconciliation, but extirpation. 


There is, we believe, but one contingency in which recon- 
ciliation, even in appearance, is so much as possible, and 
that is the one to which the American Irish point in their 
resolution barring the leadership of a united Irish Party to 
any one of the fiercer opponents of Mr. Parnell. It is con- 
ceivable, though unlikely, that a leader may offer himself 
whom both parties would accept for the practical work of 
agitation—the Jacobins, because they are few, and are 
aware that their grand lever, the need for an agrarian 
revolution, has been torn out of their hands; the Clericals, 





a 
because they are unwilling to lose the towns, or to see the 
Parnellite Party develop farther into a party hostile to the. 
Church. The Bishops have won a great victory, but they 
are not blind to the permanent influence of America over 
their flocks, or to the existence among them of thousands 
who are only submissive so long as voters and priests are 
substantially in accord. If a fitting leader could be found 
there might be a reunion, as there was from 1884 to 1890. 
when Mr. Parnell and the priesthood, though separated. 
as is now clear, by deeply seated distrusts, still managed 
at all elections to pull tolerably well together. What Mr 
Parnell’s secret may have been, we do not pretend to 
know, whether the Bishops had received secret pledges, or 
were carried away by the popular worship for “the un- 
crowned King,” or were sure that if he enfranchised the 
tenantry his hold upon rural Ireland would wither- 
away; but the fact of apparent union under a leader 
is undeniable, and any fact which has occurred may 
by possibility occur again. But then, where is the 
leader to be sought? The Irish Catholic Episcopate 
numbers many able men, but no Bishop will seek 
the House of Commons—though scores of Bishops have 
sat in representative bodies—or stand forward avowedly 
and without a screen, as leader of a purely political party. 
Even if Rome allowed it, he would ruin his cause with the 
average British elector. Then in the ranks of the Home- 
rulers and Parnellites, who is there to be named? There 
is certainly no one so conspicuous that all alike would 
select him, for it is one of the wonders of the movement, 
that in a nation full of capacity, with all careers thrown 
open, and with all obstacles to ambition temporarily 
removed, it has brought so very few men of first-class 
ability to the front. We can name only two, and even 
if we include second-rates, only five; and of the four 
who survive, Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Sexton, and 
Mr. Healy, every one is barred by the American resolu- 
tion. Who, then, remains to fill a place which demands 
so many and such varied qualifications? He must be 
an Irishman, or he will not comprehend those instincts 
and traditions of the Irish people which no Englishman, 
so far as we know, not even Mr. Gladstone, has ever com- 
pletely understood. He must be equal both in eloquence 
and in tact to the leadership of a Parliamentary party, or 
he cannot conduct it through the fierce Parliamentary con- 
flict which, under any view of the immediate future, must 
be waged over Home-rule. He must be a gentleman, 
by culture if not by birth, for the Irish are at once aristo- 
cratic and humorous, and would regard any Masaniello 
whatever as a sort of political clown, tumbling for their 
amusement, but not for them to obey. He must be a man 
who can be thought of as Premier of Ireland, or the 
English Cabinet Ministers, from no fault of their own, 
but from the instinct of political caste, will neither like 
nor trust him. He must not be a fanatic, or he will make 
in some supreme hour some hideous blunder, and so wreck 
a cause which, it must never be forgotten, rests neither on 
its own merits nor on the strength of mighty battalions, 
but on the disposition of the English to satisfy their 
consciences for their great-grandfathers’ sins. And yet 
he must be firm as a rock, and patient as a hound, 
for he has a long struggle to encounter before he 
wins, if ever he wins at all. And finally, he must bea 
man visibly independent of the priesthood, yet one whom 
the priesthood can trust, when it comes to arranging for 
their special claims, to postpone his own convictions to the 
necessities of the situation,—that is, we fancy, under 
existing conditions, he must be a Protestant on whom his 
special faith sits lightly. Who is there who combines all 
those conditions, and who is at the same time known to the 
whole people of Ireland and to their powerful offshoot, the 
Irish people in America? We, at least, know of none ; nor 
do we believe the Irish people do, or they would not be 
talking, as they are on each side, of Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Dillon. There are men who whisper, we hear, that all 
these recommendations may be found in Mr. Rochfort 
Maguire, Member for North Donegal; but even if the 
whisper is well founded, a point on which we know nothing, 
who in Ireland or England knows anything of Mr. Rochfort 
Maguire, except that he succeeded in Oxford, that he won 
Mashonaland by diplomacy for Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and that 
Mr. Parnell, in gratitude for that gentleman’s financial 
support to his movement, made his private secretary one 
of his latest nominees? There is no leader of the kind 
wanted, either actual or [potential, to bind the factions 
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together ; and without such a leader, it is becoming evident 
they will continue to fight until they either paralyse one 
another, or one of the two dies of inanition. 





M. DE GIERS’S VISIT TO ITALY. 


N the feverish condition of the Continental mind, which 
is expecting catastrophes it hardly knows from 
whence, it is natural that the visit of M. de Giers to the 
King of Italy should excite attention. It is, indeed, a very 
curious incident. We may, we think, dismiss the official 
theory that the Foreign Minister of Russia pays such a 
visit purely as matter of ceremonial. There is no visit to 
be returned, and though the Romanoffs and the House of 
Savoy have usually been on good terms—the Emperor 
Nicholas, for example, explicitly pardoning the despatch of 
the Piedmontese contingent to the Crimea—King Humbert 
has not only joined the Triple Alliance, but has shown a 
strong disposition to adhere to English policy in the 
management of Turkish affairs, which cannot be pleasing 
to the statesmen of St. Petersburg. Moreover, neither 
Russia nor Italy could wish just now to set all 
tongues wagging by purposeless demonstrations of cor- 
diality; and we may be sure that, had importance not 
been attached to the visit, it would not have been sur- 
rounded with an artificial appearance of importance by the 
invitation extended to the Italian Ambassadors at Paris 
and Vienna. M. de Giers, who never takes the smallest 
step without his jealous master’s permission, had, it seems 
almost certain, some proposition to make, and that pro- 
position must be intended to advance the interests of 
Russia. When that is conceded, however, the world is but 
little wiser than it was before. Peace cannot be made 
more certain by assurances to Italy, which cannot assume 
the initiative in war, nor is the Czar likely to give 
up the advantage he obtains from holding the imme- 
diate destinies of Europe in the hollow of his hand. 
It is from him that the signal for war must come, 
and amidst Powers all desirous of peace, or rather, 
dreading war, the power of giving or withholding the 
dread signal implies a position which the Czar is the last 
man in Europe to give up. Why should he make any 
more protestations of peace, when the question of peace or 
war is in his own hands, and when he could make peace 
certain for three years by rolling back 100,000 men from 
his Western frontier to the stations in which they are more 
usually hidden away? Alexander III. is not so fond 
of promises which events may not allow him to keep, or 
of diminishing that readiness of his Army to meet 
any eventuality which it has been the object of his 
Government for the last three years to secure, and 
which has been secured, too, in spite of unexpected 
difficulties like the famine, to an amazing extent. Nor 
can we believe very heartily in the notion that M. de 
Giers pays his visit in the hope of detaching Italy from 
the Triple Alliance. The House of Savoy, perhaps, would 
join any side which promised it security, and there is 
always a French party in Italy, just now unusually strong 
because of the military expenditure ; but neither the French 
nor the Russians could offer King Humbert any adequate 
guarantee. If France were defeated, the German Powers 
would unquestionably punish Italy for her desertion ; while 
if France were victorious, she would either make of Italy 
a protected State, as Napoleon IIT. tried to do, or divide 
her, under pretence of securing for the Papacy greater 
freedom from interference. King Humbert will not throw 
away his guaranteed position, the friendship of England, 
and the chance of recovering Savoy, for any fiscal relief, 
and M. de Giers is not the man to court an unnecessary 
and exasperating diplomatic failure, to be described in 
correspondence to all the Courts, and before long paraded 
by a calculated indiscretion in the face of Europe. He is 
not wasting his time and spoiling his holiday by pursuit of 
an object which, as he knows beforehand, will, with every 
politeness and appearance of reluctance, be steadily refused 
him. 

We think it much more probable that M. de Giers, who, 
we repeat, reflects his master to a degree unusual even in 
Russia, intended to make some proposal in reference to 
Turkish affairs. The second great object, at all events, of 
the Imperial policy is to release Russia from the maritime 
bondage in which she is held by a succession of treaties, 
and to give her the rights of free communication with the 
high seas which are enjoyed by every other Power. This 








object is entirely indifferent to Germany, which has 
no Mediterranean possessions and no reason to fear 
Russian attack by water, and it has been, we imagine, 
conceded by France as a necessary preliminary to 


any alliance, or even good understanding. It is still, 
however, resisted by Austria, Great Britain, and Italy, 
and the Russian Court is exceedingly anxious that 
the opposition of the last-named Power should cease. 
Great Britain is considered hopeless, Lord Salisbury 
making the condition that if the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles are made free to men-of-war from the East, they 
shall be free also to men-of-war from the West, or, in 
other words, demanding that if the restrictive clauses of 
the treaties are abrogated, the Black Sea shall be as free 
to the whole world as the Mediterranean is. That would 
be a great price for Russia to pay, for the Black 
Sea is at present her private dockyard and marine- 
exercise-ground; and though the prize is worth even 
that concession, her statesmen hope that by skilful 
combinations it may be obtained at a less expense than 
the necessity of doubling or tripling her Fleet. Austria, 
on the other hand, though opposed to Russia as regards 
her emancipation, is so dependent on Russian good offices. 
in many different directions, at the mouths of the Danube, 
for instance, in Bosnia, Servia, and even Roumania, 
that she might be “squared” for a price much less- 
than the freedom of the Black Sea. There remains 
Italy, and Italy hitherto has been fierce against ad- 
mitting Russia on any terms into the Mediterranean. 
Signor Crispi in particular used to court English opinion 
by uttering sentences on this subject which were almost war- 
like in meaning, and which, moreover, were by no means 
without a certain efficacy in baffling the Russian design. 
No Power except Great Britain could make life so un- 
pleasant for the Sultan as Italy, which could lund an army 
at Constantinople itself, or crush the fleet now keeping: 
guard off the Seraglio; and no Power except France could. 
so aid Great Britain in making the freedom of the 
Mediterranean worthless to Russia as a means of 
aggrandisement. To detach her from the combination 
would therefore be a great triumph for M. de Giers, and 
one exceedingly welcome to his master; and as his tenure 
of office has not been rich in triumphs, he may be trying. 
to secure this one, which, moreover, would, as he knows, be 
exceedingly acceptable and even fascinating to the whole 
Slavonic world, which at present considers him an excellent 
instrument in the Czar’s hand, but too cautious, not to say 
timid, to be of value to Russia. He may, therefore, have 
some proposal to make for this end, which would involve 
some compensation to Italy, and which, therefore, had 
better be discussed before it is allowed to enter the domain 
of formal negotiation. What Russia could offer we do 
not know; but the desire of Italy for a position on the- 
other side of the Adriatic is very keen, and it is curious, 
to say the least of it, that just at this moment the Sultan. 
should be reported as having decreed that Albania be dis 
armed. If that order is correctly reported, it is almost 
without a precedent, for the Albanians have carried arms- 
since they followed Alexander, and are, moreover, Mussul- 
mans, with whom carrying arms is almost a religious duty.. 
The solution of the visit which we have suggested is, of 
course, only a guess; but it fits the facts a good deal: 
better than most of those hitherto offered, and is, besides, 
in full accord with the most recent Russian policy. If it 
is correct, M. de Giers will probably fail, Italy being in no 
mood for any adventures involving either expense or risk ;. 
but even if he succeeds, the matter is not of first-rate im- 
portance to this country. Russia cannot be allowed to 
tear up treaties at will, but the restrictive clauses are 
nevertheless unwise, unjust, and singularly contrary to the 
interest of Great Britain. They are unwise, because they 
make Russia supreme in the Black Sea, which is not the in-- 
terest of the world ; they are unjust, because they refuse her 
the access to the ocean enjoyed as a natural right by every 
other maritime Power ; and they are contrary to the interest 
of Great Britain, which has twice the power over an enemy 
with fleets afloat that she can have over an enemy assail- 
able only by huge and costly military expeditions. It is 
pleasant enough for the little Powers of the Mediterranean 
that Russia should be locked out of that highway, and the 
key entrusted to Great Britain ; but the gain to the unpaid 
janitor is wholly imperceptible. We should say that we 
lost by the arrangement about two millions a year in India 
alone, India being permanently threatened mainly because 
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British diplomacy is always expected, not only to check 
Russian advance, but to thwart even just claims when 
they may by any possibility redound to Russian advantage. 





CASUAL LABOUR. 


ASUAL labour at the Docks has hitherto been the 
curse of London. Indeed, it would be more correct 
to say that casual labour at the docks has been the curse 
of the whole Kingdom, for it has had the effect of dis- 
organising and demoralising the unskilled labour market 
throughout England. Up till now—we say “now” ad- 
visedly, for though the Dock Strike to some extent did away 
with casual labour, it by no means cured the evil,—a labour 
lottery has been held daily at the dock-gates. That is, 
throughout London and throughout England it has been 
known that any man, with the help of a little luck and a 
good deal of shoving and pushing, could get a living 
as a dock-labourer. A puddle of labour collected itself 
at the dock-gates, and the Companies filled their buckets 
at it as they required. In other words, the men in the 
country districts who were longing to come up to London 
and enjoy its freedom, and the pleasures and excitements 
it offers, had always before them the knowledge that work 
was perennially going at the docks for those ready to 
scramble for it, and that therefore, even if the worst came 
to the worst, and they could get nothing else in London, they 
would be able to shoulder their way into obtaining a share 
of what seems in the country high-paid casual labour. The 
result of the system of labour prevailing at the docks has 
been, in fact, as we have said above, to turn the unskilled 
labour market of London into a lottery. One may gauge the 
danger and waste of the system by picturing what would 
have happened if the plan had been pushed a little further, 
and if the Railway Companies had unloaded their trains 
by casual labour. Imagine the effect of “scrambling” the 
goods-traffic labour every morning outside Paddington, 
Euston, St. Pancras, and Liverpool Street. Casual em- 
ployment on a scale big enough to encourage men to 
trust their luck in getting some of it is bound to be an 
evil not only in itself, but in its effect in drawing men 
from the country to London. We shall never approach 
a solution of the problem of London poverty till it becomes 
known that a man has little or no chance of getting on in 
London unless he has a definite situation in view. Coming 
to London on the chance must, in a word, be made too 
risky a business for any one to undertake with a light 
heart. Now, as we have pointed out, one of the most 
effective ways of bringing this about is to put an end to 
casual labour at the docks—that is, for the shippers and 
Dock Companies, to arrange to employ permanent men 
after the manner of the railways. 
We rejoice to see from an article in the Times of 
Thursday, that a scheme for bringing about this much- 
needed reform is actually in contemplation, and will in all 
probability be carried out very shortly by the managers of 
the various wharves and docks in the Port of London, who 
have determined that in their own interests it is abso- 
lutely necessary for them to engage a body of permanent 
labourers. The Dock Companies and the Wharfingers find 
that the continual recurrence of small strikes is ruining 
their businesses, and that their only course is to introduce 
a system of permanent as opposed to casual labour. The 
Dock Companies have, it appears, already advanced some 
way in this direction, and the other riverside employers 
of labour are determined to adopt a similar course 
of action. The employers are, of course, fully aware 
that in introducing a system of permanent employ- 
ment, they will meet with considerable opposition from 
the men, or at any rate from the Union. The Unions 
are in favour of the present arrangements, and are 
decidedly hostile to any plan of permanent engage- 
ments. This attitude is in some quarters attributed to 
the desire of the Union leaders to keep control of their 
men, and to be able to order strikes whenever they choose. 
That, however, is not a fair explanation. The real reasons 
that weigh with the Union leaders are, we take it, two. 
In the first place, they are afraid that, by consenting to a 
permanent system, the men will be impairing the efficiency 
of a weapon which they must always ultimately rely on, 
the power of striking. Secondly, they regard as unjust 
and anti-social what is the essence of the permanent 
system,—namely, the giving of the pay and work now 


number of men get bad wages and little work. Under the 
permanent system, a distinctly smaller number will get 
more work and more pay. This is an arrangement which 
we ourselves should regard with the greatest satisfaction 
and one which, we believe, is best for the country as a whole 
but we must not be surprised if it is not adopted by the 
Union leaders, nor impute sinister motives to them in 
consequence. In order, then, to get over the resistance of 
the Unions, the employers will need to offer specially 
attractive terms to the men whom they intend to constitute 
their permanent staff. They must make it worth the while 
of the men to agree to their terms. What will be the 
ultimate arrangement come to by the Wharfingers in general 
remains to be seen, but we expect it is not unlikely to 
follow the lines of the agreements which the London and 
India Docks have been making with their permanent hands, 
This form of agreement, a copy of which was printed in 
Thursday’s Times, provides for a weekly hiring, terminable 
on either side at seven days’ notice from any pay-day, the 
wages being “ 24s.—the pay at the wharfs would be 
higher—per week of six days of eight working hours, 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m.; overtime pay at current 
rates.” A permanent labourer is to be subject to summary 
dismissal for misconduct. In cases of sickness, the man is to 
receive ‘“‘half-pay after first two days’ absence, during plea- 
sure of the directors, on production of medical certificate, and 
proof that the subscription to an approved Benefit Society 
for sick-benefit of 10s. per week is maintained.” Leave is 
to be granted for three days a year, in addition to general 
holidays. Over and above these provisions, arrangements 
are made in order to provide men with old-age pensions. 
A pension is to be granted, “without deduction from 
wages, according to scale, to any permanent labourer if 
incapacitated for work by circumstances beyond his own 
control after at least fifteen years’ service. The right 
to pension after fifteen years’ service is only forfeited 
by the labourer’s resignation or by the termination of his 
engagement on account of indolence or other fault.” The 
scale at which these pensions will accrue. works out as 
follows. At any age, after completion of fifteen years’ 
service, the pension will be 6s. a week; at fifty-five years 
of age, after twenty-five years of service, it will be 7s. a 
week; and after that, each extra year of age and service 
will add 6d. a week to the pension. Thus, at fifty-six, and 
after twenty-six years’ service, it will be 7s. 6d. a week; 
and at fifty-seven, and after twenty-seven years’, it will be 
8s. The limit will be reached at sixty-five years of age 
and thirty years’ service, when the pension will be 12s. a 
week. The arrangement, it must be admitted, is an 
exceedingly generous one, and if the Wharfingers are able 
to arrange a scheme on the same lines, and can get it 
adopted by the men, we may hope to-see employment in 
the river put on a really sound footing. In pensions for 
working men earned by stoppages of pay, we have little 
faith, as the idea of a stoppage always seems to the work- 
man like an injury; but pensions which are pure gratuities 
from the masters in consideration of long service, ought to 
be welcomed with avidity. 


We shall watch the experiment at the docks with the 
very greatest interest. It is quite conceivable that from 
it, and from the scheme of firemen and seamen’s pensions 
mentioned by us last week, may spring a voluntary move- 
ment, which may do more easily and more effectively what 
Mr. Chamberlain hopes to achieve by his scheme of State 
old-age pensions. The great employers of labour, who 
are now, as a rule, permanent corporations, employ a 
very large proportion of the non-agricultural labourers 
in the country, and if it became a recognised thing 
for them to grant old-age pensions, a great deal would 
have been done to solve the problem which Prince 
Bismarck has attacked in Germany, and which M. 
Constans is considering in France. The docks, the rail- 
ways, the waterworks, and the gasworks, keep many 
of their hands for very long periods, and there would, 
therefore, be no sort of difficulty in their making 
the pension-gratuity system a success. At first, n0 
doubt, the Unions would think the system injurious, 
and would declare that the pensions were bribes not 
to strike; but in cases where the men really believed 
in their power of getting better wages by a strike, the 
fear of losing the pensions would not operate. In the case 
of successful strikes, a clause would always be added to 
the terms making the pensions nominally lost, revive. We 
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have no sort of wish to see the Unions injured, but that 
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they will be injured by pension-gratuities, we do not believe 
fora moment. A slight obstacle will be put in the way of 
rash strikes, that is all. 





WINNING VOTES—AND LOSING THEM. 


E do not attempt to predict how the Election will 

go, though we think Mr. Gladstone confident 

beyond reason ; but we are convinced that the wirepullers 
behind him, whenever they indulge in predictions, make 
one very grave mistake. They look only before them, and 
not around them, and think that every vote secured by any 
promise is a vote gained at the polls ; whereas it may be that, 
and also a vote lost. Every pledge gains, they think, a class, 
put it may also irritate a class, and we believe often does. 
Sir William Harcourt, for example, thinks the democratic 
tide is running full, and that therefore it must be wise to 
promise manhood suffrage. That delights extreme Radicals, 
but if the pledge were fully understood, it would cost his 
party a hundred thousand votes. There are most energetic 
Liberals who dread nothing so much as the enfranchisement 
of the men without homes, who are not regular workers, and 
cannot feel as those feel who have houses to maintain and 
families to support. The cultivated, who remember the 
effect in America of the descent from household suffrage 
to manhood suffrage, may be few; but the skilled workmen, 
who do not want to be swamped by the unskilled, are very 
many, and quite well aware where the true menace to the 
Unions lies. A proposal to regenerate the State by 
enfranchising all casual labourers will not attract them, or 
anybody else, Tory or Radical, who understands that even 
now the difficulty of governing England is the difficulty of 
informing multitudes so great that it is impossible ever to 
ascertain the feelings by which they are really stirred. One- 
half, at least, of the Newcastle programme will irritate 
whole classes, who will see in it much more of an attack on 
property than it really contains; and though the pro- 
pertied may be comparatively few, those who hope to 
become propertied are a majority of the people. Every 
one of the projects for the benefit of the poor, which are 
said everywhere to be “in the air,” and which Radicals 
patronise in the hope of votes, must be paid for out of 
rates, and rates are the one heavy burden remaining on the 
huge majority of voters. It is easy to ask that District 
Councils shall have power to buy land and redistribute 
it; but every artisan in a village, and it is the artisans 
who lead, knows that such schemes, whether wise or un- 
wise, mean heavy taxation on all who are hard-working 
enough to pay the rates directly. It is thought the 
cleverest thing in the world to promise ‘Disestablishment 
in Scotland and Wales; but the Welsh Church interests 
the ‘whole Church of England, which is admittedly 
too strong for attack, while in Scotland the greatest 
obstacle to universal Gladstonianism is the regard for 
the old Establishment, which was once the bulwark 
of Scotland against the detested Episcopalians, and 
is now the most liberal and tolerant of all the 
Churches. Even the threats against the Lords, now 
exactly sixty years old, probably alienate nearly as many 
as they attract. There is a liking deep down in the hearts 
of the people for the ornamental parts of the Constitution, 
and a feeling deeper still, though, we fully admit, indefen- 
sible by reason, that “ King, Lords, and Commons” form 
the natural, and as it were heaven-descended, method of 
government for Englishmen. The unfairness, too, of the 
attack from the democratic side, when the Lords are 
only proposing at the worst to take the democratic 
vote on a first-class Bill not explained to them before 
the Election, galls even politicians like Mr. Chamberlain 
or ourselves, who think that the House of Lords works 
less satisfactorily than any part of the Constitution. 
Thousands of workmen will say that a mass-vote is pre- 
asely what is required to accept or reject Mr. Gladstone's 
scheme, and will think that to threaten the Lords for 
demanding that mass-vote is oppressive and undemocratic. 
Let the wirepullers just test the effect of their multi- 
tudinous proposals by their effect upon Mr. Chamberlain. 
Except upon the Irish Question, Mr. Chamberlain remains 
Pretty nearly what he always was, an English Radical of 
the old school, with no fear of the people, with no tolerance 
for privilege, and with a decided belief that Englishmen and 
Scotchmen would be all the better for the disestablishment 
of all Churches, 





question before them is one which they even profess to 
understand. The Scotch are surely Gladstonian enough, 
and Radical enough for anything; and the moment any- 
body proposes to cede an acre of British Africa, or even of 
African territory potentially British, all Scotland is up in 
arms. Mr. Chamberlain is as characteristic a Liberal in 
tendencies as is to be found anywhere, and has, moreover, 
as he shows in his scheme of pensions for the poor, a 
strong feeling that the lot of most workmen requires alle- 
viation ; and yet it is impossible to read his speech at Car- 
marthen without seeing that the new programme inspires 
him with nothing less than disgust. His very instincts 
are against it, and his speech is full, not so much of dis- 
taste as of a kind of loathing. Where is Mr. Schnad- 
horst’s guarantee that what Mr. Chamberlain feels will 
not be felt by scores of thousands of hard-headed poor 
men who, apart from Ireland, would find in the Member for 
Birmingham the closest exponent of their general views ? 
Where, in short, is the guarantee against the reflex action 
of the Radical promises? If the Gladstonian managers 
are right, and their programme is alluring to Liberals of 
sense, they ought to be making converts of Liberal 
Unionists by the thousand; but where is the Liberal 
Unionist whom they have converted,—unless, indeed, 
it be Sir George Trevelyan, who converted himself? 
So far as evidence proves, the Liberal Unionists are more 
stiff-necked than ever ; yet there must be thousands among 
them all whose inherited or customary prejudices are on 
Mr. Schnadhorst’s side, and who are therefore repelled, 
not by the Liberal Party, but by the Liberal Party’s new 
doctrines and acts. 

Doubtless the more frank of the wirepullers, if they 
answered us, would say that we mistook their position 
altogether; that they were not trying to teach, much less 
to “offer” anything at all, but only to embody as clearly 
as they could in concrete proposals the wishes they found 
most prevalent among the community. Yes; but what 
community? The essence of our argument as to the 
possibility that they are in error, is that the only 
community they represent or understand is the com- 
munity of those who are already in agreement with them. 
They read their friends’ letters from every district, and 
forget that their enemies are not likely to tell them their 
opinions. They find that at local meetings certain state- 
ments are applauded, and do not remember that few 
except those ready to applaud them have attended the 
meetings, and that a minority in any democratic country 
usually contents itself with silence. The best proof that 
they do not know the sentiments of the community is 
an election like that for East Manchester, where, 
up to the declaration of the poll, the Gladstonian 
managers thought that a vast change had taken place, and 
that they were fairly sure of winning. And they were 
right too, from their own point of view, for the new voters, 
from whom alone they had heard, would have reversed the 
majority but for the new voters on the other side, of whom, 
as usual, the Gladstonians had heard nothing. If we could 
ascertain the minds of these latter electors, we should find 
that many of them were men stirred into hostile action by 
the very promises upon which the party managers rely to 
bring a majority to their side. They, like Mr. Chamber- 
lain, had been disgusted. Nor, we must add, is the 
repellent effect of proposals in any way diminished by 
the fact that they emanate originally from the voters, and 
not from the party managers. That only makes them seem 
more formidable, and stirs up a fiercer spirit of resistance. 
It does not matter much if Sir William Harcourt suggests 
manhood suffrage as a cure for defective registration, for 
the proposal may not catch hold ; but if it comes originally 
from the body of voters behind him, there arises in all 
who dislike it a sense of the necessity of voting in order 
that it may be defeated. The proposal, in fact, ceases to 
be a proposal, and becomes a political action, with the 
usual result of political action in exciting both approval and 
disgust. The Gladstonian managers hear the former 
quickly enough, but the latter does not reach them, with 
the result that they steadily and unavoidably overrate 
their gains. 


MR. BRIGHT AND HIS INFLUENCE. 
ORD DERBY’S speech at Manchester on the ur- 








veiling of the statue of Mr. Bright, brings into 
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exercised by him on his countrymen. Englishmen feel the 
strength and permanence of Mr. Bright’s influence so 
strongly, that at first it may seem as if that influence could 
need no explanation, and that its causes must be self- 
evident. If, however, one pauses to think what it was 
and is that makes Mr. Bright’s name one of the greatest 
in English history, it will be seen that some explanation is 
required. The ordinary Englishman, asked point-blank to 
explain to the intelligent foreigner in what Mr. Bright’s 
greatness consisted, would probably find himself for the 
moment without any satisfactory answer. He could not 
say that Mr. Bright’s fame rested on his oratory, for Mr. 
Bright was a great deal more than an orator, and his in- 
fluence on the world is something beyond that of a Cicero or 
a Burke. Again, it could not be said that Mr. Bright was 
remembered among his countrymen as a constructive states- 
aman. Mr. Bright’s hand never held the helm of State, and 
even in a subordinate capacity he never carried through any 
great change in the Constitution. His name is connected 
with no famous Act of Parliament, nor can he be credited 
with any special piece of administrative reform. He cannot 
even be said to have been a man who initiated a scheme of 
policy which he had worked out for himself and made his 
own. That special praise, both as regards Free-trade, Con- 
servative Democracy, and Peace, belongs to Mr. Cobden. 
But if Mr. Bright achieved the influence which he 
possessed and still possesses among his countrymen in none 
of these ways, how did he win that special form of distinction 
which belongs tohim ? We believe that it was as the inter- 
preter of certain great ideas in which he firmly believed, and 
with which in no conventional, but in a very real sense, he 
was inspired, that Mr. Bright obtained his influence. He 
had that rare gift of being able to make men not merely 
understand but feel great truths. While others had to 
be content with demonstrating and proving, he was able 
to plant in men’s minds a living sense of that to which he 
desired to persuade them. He gave to ideas the something 
which they need to make them grow and fructify. Great 
as was the influence which Mr. Cobden was able to exert 
over trained and educated minds, his ideas would have 
lain comparatively unproductive had not Mr. Bright taken 
upon himself the work of expounding them. By infusing 
with those ideas a passion of the kind which is one of the 
essential elements of poetry, he made them self-creative, 
—capable of germinating and reproducing themselves 
throughout the world. He did not do what the mere 
orator does, inflame men’s emotions by the witchery of his 
voice, his manner, and his words. He implanted in their 
minds thoughts and conceptions which have profoundly 
modified the national existence. The fame of the great 
orator dies out, like that of the great actor or the great 
musical performer. Even if the orator’s speeches are 
carefully reported, they are but dust and ashes. The fire 
has gone out with the occasion that inspired it. Who 
can now bear to read the speeches of Mr. Pitt or 
Mr. Fox, or who will, in the next generation, peruse 
even the speeches of Mr. Gladstone? Except when 
the orator consciously makes literature, as Burke did 
very often, and Mr. Bright always in his perorations, 
oratory is one of the evanescent arts. In proportion as a 
speech is effective at the moment, it is ineffective in after- 
times. We read with enthusiasm the set portions of Mr. 
Bright’s speeches, because, as we have said, these really 
belong to the realms of literature, and judged by literary 
standards, are of the highest. When the speeches were 
delivered, however, we may feel certain that what went home 
were not those passages of magnificent declamation, but 
homelier periods tuned so as to hit exactly the feeling of a 
particular audience at a particular moment. Mr. Bright most 
assuredly did not gain his influence merely because he was 
so successful an orator, though his power of oratory helped 
him no doubt, and was the very instrument he required. 
His fame rests, then, on the fact that he made his country- 
men feel and realise certain truths. He possessed, as we have 
pointed out before in these columns, inspiration of the kind 
that belonged to the Hebrew prophets. Like the prophets 
of Israel, he did not always succeed in making the world 
share his views; but in regard to every subject upon 
which he gave his testimony, his influence was felt, and 
has remained. Take the question of peace and war. 
Without question the main stream of thought in England 
in regard to peace and war has been immensely affected 
by Mr. Bright’s teachings. It would be difficult to find 
people now who, in theory at least, do not hold the view 





that war is only justified for purposes of self-defence 
or to put down a rebellion. But this was all that Mr. 
Bright ever demanded should be accepted in principle. No 
doubt his notions of what were acts of self-defence differed 
from those of the majority—many people, and not altogether 
illogically, declare that the destruction of a potential enemy 
is essentially an act of self-defence—but that does not 
alter the fact that he made it impossible to argue any 
longer that wars may wisely be carried on, as Bacon says 
they should be, in order to keep the commonwealth in a 
healthy state. In pressing upon men’s minds the folly 
and wickedness of taxing the food of the many for the 
benefit of the few, Mr. Bright was more obviously suc- 
cessful. He so strongly inspired men’s minds with the 
sense of the injustice of a tax on corn, that even the 
enemies of Free-trade have reluctantly to admit the virtual 
impossibility of getting people to consent to any reversal of 
our fiscal policy in that respect. The proposal meets with 
an opposition which seems instinctive, but is in truth the 
direct result of Mr. Bright’s war with the Corn Laws, 
Yet more general, but quite as strong, has been the in- 
fluence of Mr. Bright in making his countrymen accept 
the particular form of democracy in which he believed, 
To Mr. Bright, democracy meant something eminently con- 
servative and anti-socialist,—a scheme of government in 
which freedom and respect for individual rights were as 
much watchwords as equality of political’ privileges. Of 
this English democracy, as we may term it, Mr. Bright 
was the prophet. He wanted a State in which full play 
should be given to individual effort, and in which the 
functions of government should be reduced as much as was 
consistent with the safety of the State. A government so 
constituted should, however, he held, be implicitly obeyed, 
and should be based on the will of the majority of the 
citizens, each citizen enjoying equal electoral privileges. 
Such a State, and so organised, need neither “ follow in 
the footsteps of Imperial Rome,” nor be disgraced by 
anarchy, bloodshed, corruption, or unrest. This belief is, 
we take it, shared, sometimes consciously, but as often 
unconsciously, by the majority of Englishmen; but that 
it is so shared, is due to the success with which Mr. 
Bright implanted in his countrymen’s minds the moral 
ideas on which his conception of the State rests. Last of 
all, Mr. Bright has exercised a momentous influence in 
reconciling the two branches of the English race. His atti- 
tude towards America at the time of the Civil War and since 
that period, has done more than anything else to bring 
about the improved understanding which happily exists 
to-day between England and America. It is easy enough 
now to understand that the unity of the race was not 
destroyed at Yorktown, and that the ties of kindred have 
survived the Declaration of Independence; but till Mr. 
Bright had taught men how to think on the subject, few 
men realised this truth. 

It is, then, as a man of high character, and a man who 
brought home great ideas to men’s minds, that Mr. Bright 
will live. His great speeches may become a memory, or 
will be regarded merely as rock-beds containing a few most 
precious gems of literature; but Mr. Bright’s influence will 
continue. Whenever Englishmen are anxious that the 
nation shall act prudently and justly in foreign affairs, 
whenever they are compelled to defend the principle of 
freedom in buying and selling, and whenever they are 
called on to uphold free popular government against 
tyranny, they will feel the inspiration of John Bright. 
The ideas and principles which he taught the world are 
still alive among us, and may be safely invoked by those 
who desire to carry on his work. 








SCIENCE AND PUBLIC APPLAUSE. 


is public homage of the kind which is being paid this week 

to Professor Virchow—homage such is reserved, as a rule, 
for great statesmen or great Generals—good for science or good 
for the world in general? That is a question which must 
have struck hundreds of minds in reading the telegrams from 
Berlin which appeared in Wednesday’s papers. Tuesday was 
Professor Virchow's seventieth birthday, and in honour of the 
eminent pathologist, the whole German Press contained articles 
commenting on the occasion as an anniversary of great popular 
interest, while what is described as “a national ovation ” took 
place in the hall of the Kaiserhof Hotel. The Professor was 
accorded “a place of honour” at the top of the hall, the body 
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of which was crowded with the “ professors, academicians, 
and men of science from all parts of Europe” who had 
joined the deputations charged with the duty of presenting 
addresses of congratulation. Nor was this all. “At the 
conclusion of the ceremony in the Kaiserhof Hotel, a 
second meeting was held in the large hall of the Patho- 
logical Institute. Here an almost endless procession of 
learned bodies and other corporations, presenting gifts and 
addresses, defiled before Professor Virchow.” That Professor 
Virchow well deserved the honours accorded to him by the 
medical profession throughout the world and by the German 
public, we do not wish to appear to doubt for a moment. 
Universal consent accords him a high place among those who 
have helped to lift the burden of disease from mankind. What 
we do desire to ask is, whether the new tendency to make 
popular heroes of men of science is on the whole a good one? 
To begin with, one thing is clear,—it will alter the class of 
men who undertake scientific research as their career in life. 
Up till now, the men who have devoted themselves to abstract 
science have generally done so from pure love of the pursuit of 
knowledge. They have not been attracted to science by the 
hope of satisfying an ambition for a great position before 
the world, for hitherto that has not been offered to them- 
When Dr. Joule began investigations which ended in the 
enunciation of as great a scientific truth as that discovered 
by Newton in the law of gravitation, he had no thought of 
popular ovations and articles in the newspapers as the reward 
of success; nor did he, in fact, earn anything which could by 
any possibility be called popularity. The result of this has 
been that till within the last few years, those bent on 
satisfying mere worldly ambition have struck the idea of a 
scientific career out of their calculations. Thus, in a great 
measure, men of science have been persons who have proved 
their indifference to worldly considerations, and their love 
of knowledge for its own sake. It would be impossible 
not to feel a keen sense of regret if this fine temper of 
mind should cease to be the distinguishing mark of the 
man of science. Yet cease it must, we fear, if the am- 
bitious youth with his career to choose can say of science: 
‘Here is a field in which I can exchange my brains and 
my assiduity against popularity and worldly position with 
great advantage.’ Under such conditions, men will go into 
science as they go into business, into politics, into the Army, 
—foracareer. It may be said, perhaps, that this does not 
greatly matter, because, though a certain number of men will 
take up the pursuit of scientific truth from worldly motives, 
there will still remain plenty of others who will adopt it on the 
old grounds. That, no doubt, is true; but our fears as to the 
ultimate result remain unshaken. And for this reason. The 
worldly-minded men who have taken up science as a means of 
making fame and money will lower the whole tone of the 
scientific world. Since not the advancement of human know- 
ledge, but the pursuit of personal advantage will be their 
aim, they will have no intellectual ideal, but, instead, a purely 
materialistic outlook. But nothing is more contagious than 
this spirit. The temptations to men to give up the pursuit of 
beauty in art, of truth in philosophy, or of knowledge in science, 
are always in existence, and those who have dedicated them- 
selves to these ideals are always being pressed by the weight 
of circumstances to desert the austerity of the clear mountain 
heights of unselfish endeavour, for the fat plains and valleys of 
the material world. But if, in addition to these temptations, 
they are surrounded by those whose patent object is worldly 
advancement, and who are merely making science an instru- 
ment with which to gain success, the difficulty of resistance 
becomes infinitely greater. If practically the whole body of 
workers in a particular field of research profess to be indifferent 
to worldly considerations, a high tone of feeling may be 
maintained,—a tone which is always ready to strengthen the 
weak. If, however, an ideal is not even professed, the general 
sentiment soon becomes degraded, and not “ More light,” but 
“More opportunities for winning fame and fortune,” becomes 
the watchword. The men who are attracted into science by 
worldly motives are, in a word, pretty sure to degrade the tone 
of its followers. Nor is this all. There is yet another grave 
objection to anything which attracts persons primarily 
actuated by worldly motives to take up scientific research. 
Though we are perfectly willing to admit the great benefits 
which science has conferred upon the world, and to admit, 
too, how powerful has been its aid in raising the standard of 
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civilisation, it is impossible not to recognise that science is 
capable of exercising a maleficent as well as a beneficent 
influence. It can and does do a great deal of good to mankind, 
but it may also do a great deal of harm. For example, 
men have been enabled by science to bridge rivers and tunnel 
under mountains which in former times were only passed 
with the greatest difficulty, but they have also been enabled to 
destroy those bridges and tunnels with far greater ease than 
before. Ancient conquerors, in spite of all their efforts, coul@ 
not succeed in utterly destroying the cities and countries given 
over by them to destruction. A modern tyrant, were he to 
desire it, might literally level London to the ground with 
dynamite, having first poisoned all its inhabitants by exploding- 
bombs in the streets, charged with gases so poisonous and so 
capable of expansion as to render large tracts of air utterly 
inimical to human life. As a rule, science turns itself away 
from producing what is not useful but injurious, and concen- 
trates its attention on what is likely to benefit mankind. 
It helps, of course, to make war inventions more effective, but 
no scientific man has yet persistently searched for means of 
destroying non-combatants wholesale, or for sterilising vast 
tracts of country as a lava-flood sterilises them. If once, 
however, the tone of scientific feeling is lowered, there is 
no knowing how far the maleficent side of science may 
be developed. Suppose it was known that only one 
link were required for the rapid and wholesale production 
of an air-poison so potent as to act instantaneously over a 
very wide area. No great scientific man of the type now 
in existence would think of devoting himself to finding that 
link in the method of preparation,—unless, of course, some 
great abstract scientific problem were involved. The sense 
that they have distinct duties to perform to the race which is 
apparent in men of science as we know them, would forbid 
their giving years of labour to perfect a process for producimg: 
a lethal gas which could have no useful function, and might be 
employed to destroy life wholesale. But should we have the 
same guarantee for this sentiment if half the men of science 
were primarily anxious to sell their powers over Nature to the 
highest bidder? The results of scientific discoveries intended 
to be beneficial are often, as it is, turned to very ill uses. What 
would be the result if we had hundreds of active brains con- 
sciously attempting to shape Nature’s actions to evil ends? 


But though we are anxious that the best interests of 
science should not be endangered by too great popular 
homage, we do not fall into the error of thinking that science 
should be neglected or left out in the cold. We fully acknow- 
ledge that the manner in which science was treated by the 
Church and by public opinion in general during the Middle 
Ages, produced even worse evils than those we dread if the 
modern tendency is persisted in. By distrusting science, the 
medieval world produced the alchemist, and the apothecary 
whose trade was in truth that of a poisoner. The men who 
follow science faithfully and single heartedly are working 
for good, and not for evil. Mankind, however, must not 
forget that to pursue “ knowledge infinite” creates a trust. 
The men of science are trustees of the world’s secrets for the 
use of mankind. But if this is so, we want our trustees to be 
trustworthy men. It follows, then, that we must do nothing 
to attract men to take up the trust who are not fitted for its due 
discharge. But if we offer the bribes of applause and popu- 
larity, we are in danger of doing this—that is, of bribing men 
to accept a vocation which is not their own. It will, we cannot 
help thinking, be better for mankind if the men of science 
are not decoyed down from the sun-crowned heights of abstract 
knowledge, and encouraged to join in the scramble for worldly 
honour and worldly success. 





THE ATTRACTION OF GREAT DIAMONDS. 


T is just thirty-three years since the writer was assured by 
the great Indian jeweller of that day, a man full of ex- 
perience and representing large capital, that there was one final 
“No one,” he said, 
“yemained in the world who would give more than £50,000 
for any single stone.” ‘They won’t do it,” he said, the 
“they” meaning princely purchasers generally, “not if I 
could produce a ruby as large as a roc’s egg; they have begun 
to think of interest.” The wealth of the world has increased 


since then, and especially the wealth of individuals—no one 
then was worth a clear five millions—in a degree which we 
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hardly recognise; but we should still have said that the man 
who would give £100,000 for a single stone, would, that is, pay 
£4,000 a year for the pleasure of possessing a useless article, 
usually invisible both to its possessor and the world, could not 
be discovered. The millionaires had become too enlightened, 
and the Princes, even when childlike, too solicitous of reputa- 
tions for good sense. It is evident, however, that both we and 
the jeweller generalised too much, and that he in particular, 
with all his vast experience, had underrated the charm 
of the articles he dealt in. The suit brought by the 
Nizam of the Deccan against Mr. Jacobs, the jeweller 
of Simla, has revealed the fact that there is at least 
one man capable of paying £20,000 a year for ever for 
the possession of a big diamond. Mr. Jacobs is said, we 
know not how truly, to be an Italian or Italian Jew named 
Barri, who in early life either adopted or professed Mahomme- 
danism, who wandered through all the Courts of Asia buying 
and selling jewels, and who, settling at last in Simla, attracted 
the notice of Mr. Marion Crawford, who idealised him into 
“ Mr. Isaacs,” as Lord Beaconsfield idealised a compound of 
himself and the second Rothschild into Sidonia. However 
that may be, and no doubt the life of a successful travelling 
jeweller in Asia must needs be an adventurous one—Herodo- 
tus, they say, was an early specimen—it seems certain that 
Mr. Jacobs had large transactions with the Princes of India, 
that the Nizam of Hyderabad habitually spent with him 
£40,000 a year, and that he at last agreed to buy from him a 
mighty diamond, the “ Imperial,” at the amazing price of 
£430,000. This is not mere newspaper gossip, which we notice 
tends always to exaggerate fortunes and other sums of money. 
The Nizam, either because he was repentant, or because he 
thought himself done, refused to complete the bargain, alleging, 
after he had seen the stone, that he purchased only upon ap- 
proval. A quarrel ensued, ending in the arrest of Mr. Jacobs at 
Simla, and a decision by the Supreme Court that the Nizam 
must personally give evidence, and submit to be cross-examined 
by a Commission. The order so shocked the fierce nobles of 
Hyderabad that it might have produced an insurrection; but 
the Nizam, who has no notion of being defeated in a plaint, 
recollected that the Prince of Wales had given evidence 
in a Court of Justice, and by a proclamation which dwelt 
upon that circumstance, as well as upon certain religious 
considerations, contrived to soothe away irritated feeling. 
His Highness was examined and cross-examined, and gave 
his evidence, so far as we can tell from a telegraphic 
report, straightfo.wardly enough. He really had been 
willing to pay £430,000 for a diamond—recollect, he pays 
in silver, and as he has no home expenses, the money 
for his purposes is subjected to no deduction for exchange— 
and had actually given an order for £230,000, in order that 
the jewel might be sent for him to see. After that all is 
confusion, or rather, nothing is decided ; but that fact at least 
is clear, upon the evidence of a Prince who gives up some of 
his case by the admission. 


It may be taken as certain that the Nizam of Hyderabad 
would have given £430,000 in hard cash for a diamond, had 
he approved the stone; and the question is, why he gave it. 
The Nizam, though young, is not a child or an unusually foolish 
person, but a young man of the athletic persuasion—at all 
events, he is the best and boldest driver in Asia—who, though 
often, no doubt, deceived, governs his dominions fairly well, is 
intellectual enough to know what he is doing when he sends for 
Dr. Lander Brunton to investigate certain particulars in the 
operation of chloroform in suspending sensation, and is by no 
means insensible—as, indeed, the suit itself shows—to the value 
of money. Heis no Vanderbilt either, or mammoth millionaire 
of the American type, but an Indian Prince who may have 
a million at command, but who, when that is gone, must 
raise money by regular processes, and at very heavy interest. 
What makes him give a sum which would daunt Baron Hirsch 
or the Czar of Russia, for a bit of shining carbon to which he 
does not, as an orthodox Mussulman, attach any magical im- 
portance—a Hindoo might do that, a diamond of that magni- 
tude being as much outside the order of things as a shaligram, 
or a conch twisted the wrong way, or a gigantic meteorite— 
and which has no antiquity like the “ Great Mogul ”—which 
latter stone, Mr. Story Maskelyne says in last week’s Nature, is 
probably the Koh-i-noor—or traditional importance. We 
have ourselves seen and touched the signet-ring of the 
Pharaoh whose daughter saved Moses, and could imagine 


an antiquarian of means giving even thousands for that 
intrinsically worthless jewel, and fancy that if Solomon’s 
sceptre were found and verified, Lord Rothschild would 
give as much for it as he is just said to have given 
for a portrait of Cesar Borgia. The “ Imperial,” how. 
ever, as we understand the narrative, is a new diamond, a 
diamond with no story attached to it, and no suggestion 
that it conveys either empire or misfortune; and what did the 
Nizam want it for, at a price which would have purchased hun. 
dreds of luxuries and gauds appreciable even by him? He is not 
a girl to care for personal adornment, nor is the “ Imperial ” the 
kind of investment in which even an Asiatic Sovereign can 
believe. We do not doubt—though the statement is often denied 
—that the Princes of Asia accumulate jewels as treasures, as 
European monarchs also did when bonds to bearer were un- 
known ; and we believe that one motive is a sense of insecurity, 
an idea that they may be driven to sudden flight, which scarcely 
ever leaves them. The East, which seems so changeless, is the 
land of mighty changes for individuals. Diamonds, too, are ex- 
cellent investments for that purpose, for they can be carried 
on the person; there are money-changers with command of 
capital in every city in Asia; and the followers of an Asiatic 
Prince, if trusted, though they might steal his jewels from his 
Treasury, would not take them from his own body by force. 
But the “ Imperial,” as a resource in extremity, would be almost 
absolutely worthless, Nobody would or could provide ata 
moment’s notice anything like its nominal value; and as to 
“ breaking it up,” as everybody suggests, that is the device of 
a novelist, not of a decently reasonable investor. You cannot 
“break up” a great diamond with a chisel and a hammer. 
The work could not be done at all so as to produce many 
smaller but perfect jewels, except by a very few workmen to 
be found in very few places; and the reluctance to do it, to 
destroy a fortune at a blow and annihilate one of the rarest 
productions of Nature, would be almost invincible. Shah 
Soojah stuck to the Koh-i-noor after he was a fugitive 
and a prisoner, and if Runjit Singh had known what 
would have become of his prize, he would have fought 
till the “children of sugar and the sword” had all been 
killed out en masse. The Nizam cannot have wanted it 
only as portable property. Nor is there any evidence that 
he is one of the men physically attracted by gleam and glitter 
and refraction. There are such men in scores, as every 
specialist knows who has studied the recorded evidence about 
kleptomania; and they are much more common in the East, 
where the will grows harder. Indeed, it is probable that all 
men have some trace of the feeling, or the long dominion of 
gems would be difficult to account for, as would a well-known 
variety of what is called “fascination.” The present writer, 
who does not collect jewels, freely acknowledges that the 
immense translucent stones of the second order, so well 
known to trading mineralogists—huge thick topazes, beryls, 
amethysts, and crystals—exercise on his eyes a kind of 
physical fascination, so that he never tires of gazing into 
their lustrous depths. 


We imagine the Nizam’s impulse was the double one, that 
of the collector and that of the man who values a decoration. 
The collecting mania is just as common in the East as in 
the West; but outside Japan and China its objects are 
more limited, being confined to religious symbols which, if 
they have a history, are purchased as eagerly as relics were 
in the twelfth century, and to precious stones which, apart 
from their beauty, are regarded as wonderful things in se, 
flashing in a way not given to any other things created, except 
the eyes of conscious beings. The Nizam, who buys precious 
stones in a large way, was doubtless told that if he bought 
this diamond, he would be the possessor of the rarest one in 
the world, and would feel as proud as any collector of any 
other treasure certainly unique,—say, the Boccaccio of the 
Althorp library. It must have been with that feeling that 
Aurungzebe showed his jewels to Tavernier, and sitting in the 
shade, as Mr. Story-Maskelyne relates, watched the jeweller’s 
face for the emotions he expected to appear. The prim- 
cipal motive is, however, we should hardly doubt, sheer 
vanity. All Asia hears reports of wonderful jewels, and 
to be the possessor of the most wonderful is, to an Asiatic 
Sovereign, to possess a new title of honour, a concrete proof 
visible to his subjects on great occasions that no one 18 
greater or richer or more saccessful in the world than he. If 





he is a Mussulman, that also proves that no one is more 
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favoured of the Most High; and if a Hindoo or Buddhist, that 
he has accumulated mighty stores of virtue, and therefore of 
deserving, during past and forgotten lives. For such an object, 
a King may make even unreasonable sacrifices, or spend a 
treasure which it has taken his father a lifetime to accumulate. 
It is for him distinction, and for distinction very able men 
have risked their lives and squandered their fortunes, and will 
again to the world’s end. The amount of the price in this 
case was, indeed, unusual; but an Asiatic fairly excited cannot 
unclose his will, and the Nizam could not obtain the stone by 
negotiation, as Shah Jehan obtained the “Great Mogul,” or 
by war, as Nadir Shah obtained the buckets of jewels which 
Mr. Murray saw in the Treasury of Ispahan. 

There is something very impressive to the imagination in 
the announcement made this week, that diamonds have really 
been found by scientific experts in one great meteorite. They 
are not flashing diamonds, be it understood, or even smoky 
diamonds, but opaque black things, described by jewellers as 
“mere pieces of bort,” the black substance in which the 
diamonds of commerce are sometimes found embedded. Still, 
they are diamonds in all but refraction, and will polish rubies, 
and where they exist, the diamond as we know it must exist 
also. If, therefore, a meteorite with the diamonds in it 
is a chip from a planet, which is as probable a theory 
as any other, that planet must have diamonds, and the 
sentient creatures inhabiting it, if there are any, may ad- 
mire the stones as we do. That is to say, human folly 
may not be so completely confined to this planet as we 
are apt to think, but may be a mete specimen of folly, perhaps 
aweak specimen, whick exists everywhere, or throughout some 
inconceivable range of the entire universe. We do not see 
why we should think, or even hope, that it is not so, for folly 
must be allowed here for some purpose, and if so, why should 
not that purpose be universe-wide? One would rather like to 
think, when dreaming over such infructuous speculations, that 
the population of extinct planets were “so very human,” 
admired diamonds, gave great fortunes for them, possibly even 
evolved jewellers like Mr. Jacobs, a species, however, which is 
not a new result of evolution, some person of the kind having 
almost certainly sold jewels, possibly large diamonds, to the 
Empress Poppa. 





WANTED—A NEW MEAT. 

HE lack of variety in those meats which, whether flesh or 
fowl, must always form the ground-work and basis of 
an English bill-of-fare, is a want keenly felt, but most difficult 
toremedy. To judge from the list of fresh food which the im- 
proved transport of the last few years has made available for the 
London dinner-table, a natural inference would be that, so far 
as novelty has been studied, we had made provision, not for 
man as humanised by Schools of Cookery, but for a race of 
fruit-eating apes. We have a dozen new fruits, shaddocks, 
limes, custard-apples, bananas, pines, Italian figs, pome- 
granates, lichees, ground-nuts, gourds, water-melons, and 
avocado pears. But among the thousands of tons of foreign 
game imported yearly, there is hardly a beast or bird which may 
not be had in better quality and condition at home, except the 
prairie-bird and the quail ; for those canvas-backed ducks which 
escape the keen search of the New York dealers and find 
their way across the Atlantic, alight only on the tables of City 
Companies and millionaires, like the caladrus of old, that 
appeared only at the deaths of Kings. Yet there are probably 
twenty people in this country who have eaten canvas-backed 
duck for one who has ever tasted swan, or rather cygnet, the 
finest water-fowl for the table alike in size and flavour, a bird 
easy to rear, most prolific, rivalling even the breast of a 
teal, without the fatal drawback of that excellent little bird, 
that no one has ever been able to get enough of it. Even now, 
though so neglected by the world, swans may be had from the 
Norwich Swan-Pit for £2 each. They weigh some sixteen 
Pounds, and with them is forwarded an ancient recipe for 

cooking them,—* done into rhyme by a Person of Quality.” 
Another “fowl” which was once reserved for the tables of 
“ings, and is now hardly thought good enough for aldermen, 
18 the peacock. What roast swan is to roast goose, such is 
roast peacock to roast turkey. Many owners of county houses 
who keep peacocks and let them run wild and nest in their 
woods and shrubberies, take little trouble either to fatten or 
cook the pea-chicks. If they did, they would perhaps take more 
Pans to rear these birds for the table. The meat is very white, 





and of exceedingly fine and close grain, and has the true game- 
flavour, with none of the stringiness of the common turkey. The 
American wild turkey is, however, an even finer bird for the 
table than the peacock. Those which appear in the poulterers’ 
shops of London generally arrive in such bad condition from 
careless packing and refrigerating, that they are inferior to 
the domestic bird. But when allowed to run wild and nest 
in English woods, as is done on some estates, on its merits, 
and apart from any tricks of cookery, it is perhaps the very 
best land-bird that is available for food. The game-flavour is 
not too pronounced, but gives a character to the whole which 
is altogether absent in the tame black turkeys of the farmyard. 

But flesh, and not fowl, is what is mainly desired to widen 
the possibilities of the dinner-table. Fatted swans, or pea- 
cocks, or American turkeys might be increased and multiplied 
without affording more than an occasional relief to the mono- 
tony of the menw and the brain-searching of housekeepers. 
What is wanted is some new and large animal, whose flesh has 
a character of its own which would readily distinguish it from 
beef or mutton, and an excellence which shall make it in- 
dependent of any special treatment in cooking,—something 
which shall combine the game-flavour with the substantial 
solidity of a leg of mutton. An increase in the quantity of 
venison reared in this country naturally suggests itself; and 
it is not impossible that, in neglecting the produce of our deer- 
parks, we are hardly less careless than in losing sight of the 
culinary possibilities of the swannery. Good doe-venison may 
be bought in the neighbourhood of some large parks at a much 
lower price than mutton; and the quantity of first-class 
venison which finds its way to London is surprisingly little, 
considering the number of parks and private herds in the 
country. It is objected that deer can never pay to fat for 
food, because the annual growth of their horns reduces them 
so much in condition as for a time to make the venison worth- 
less. But this applies only to the bucks; stags might be kept 
like bullocks, and doe-venison might still be remunerative. 
As early as 1740, an enterprising Jersey squire, of the name 
of Chevallier, who had succeeded to an estate in Suffolk 
—whose descendants still constantly sit in Parliament— 
had formed a small park for fattening deer and sending 
them up to London. His accounts of the cost and 
profits of the enterprise are still preserved, and he 
abandoned the scheme, not from difficulties encountered in 
fattening or selling the deer, but because of the uncertainty 
of carriage to London. Venison, even when reared under the 
present unscientific method, or rather, want of method, varies 
greatly in quality, that from certain parks being much 
superior to that grown on less suitable pasture; and it is not 
too much to hope that, if bred and fattened solely for the 
table, venison would be in demand as something more than an 
occasional luxury. 


But swan, peacock, and venison are, after all, only revivals 
of the old bill-of-fare which was available in the households 
of Old England. To find a new meat, we must take stock of the 
world’s resources of animal food, and inquire, after due survey, 
if there does not still exist some neglected quadruped which will 
furnish what we seek. Roughly speaking, our main supply of 
animal food is drawn either from the rodents, the ruminants, 
or the pachyderms,—represented by the rabbit, the ox or 
sheep, and the pig. To vary the supply at our disposal, we 
shall probably not be able to go beyond these limits; for the 
general experience of civilised man has already pronounced 
judgment on the question, and science supports the verdict. It 
is no good to eat a wolf; for the wolf has already got the 
benefit of eating the lamb, and left no surplus for us. Of the 
three great tribes, the rodents may be dismissed from our 
search ; for those that are not already used as food are either 
too small to be useful, as the lemming or the guinea-pig, or 
too repulsive in appearance, like the capybara, or in habits, 
like the rat. Of the pachyderms, we find only one which 
is domesticated for food,—the dear, familiar Berkshire or 
Yorkshire piggie. The larger pachyderms are too big; the 
smaller, like the peccary, too savage; the wart-hog and other 
African varieties too repulsive. Clearly, then, we must have 
recourse to the list of ruminants if we are to find one to add 
to the British bill-of-fare. At first, the choice seems wide 
enough. It embraces all the deer-tribe, the wild sheep and 
antelopes, goats and ibexes, which are numerous ; but all have 
a rank and disagreeable flavour, which must prevent their 
coming into the list of first-class food. The possibility of 
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extending the supply of venison, we have already considered. 

The wild sheep would probably differ too little in flavour from 

mutton to make it worth while to domesticate them, though 

those of the Himalaya will breed freely in confinement. The 
antelopes, therefore, alone remain, and it is among their num- 
ber that the animal wanted must be found, if it is to be found 
at all. Ifthe accounts of African hunters are to be relied on, 
the venison obtained from the larger kinds of antelope found in 
‘South and Central Africa is really excellent, that of the koodoo, 
the oryx, and the eland being the best. Perhaps the highest and 
most modern authority available for quotation on the subject 
is Lord Randolph Churchill. Those of his Lordship’s admirers 
who have read and sympathised with his sufferings under the 
cuisine of the Donald Currie line, and the intolerable roast 
and boiled of South African dinners in his honour, will have 
marked with a feeling of relief that he confesses to have “ made 
an excellent supper off stewed roan antelope,” on the eve of his 
encounter with the lion. His Lordship’s verdict on the eland, 
the flesh of which is said to surpass that of all other antelopes 
as much as Welsh mutton does Lincolnshire “ teg,” will be of 
material interest to the present inquiry. Less educated 
palates have pronounced it “peculiarly excellent, having in 
addition the valuable property of being tender immediately 
after the animal is killed, which makes it much appreciated in 
Central Africa, where the meat is usually as tough as shoe- 
leather and nearly as dry.” In addition to the quality of the 
meat, the eland has the additional requisite of large size. A 
full-grown eland is as large as a two-year-old shorthorn, and 
has far more the appearance of a high-bred bullock than an 
antelope. Its horns are short and straight, pointing backwards, 
and it has a dewlap like an ox. It can live on the hardest 
fare, and soon grows very fat on good pasture. Best of all, it 
becomes quite tame, and is easily acclimatised. The writer 
remembers to have seen a splendid group of these fine animals 
in the Jardin d’Acclimatation in the Bois de Boulogne, an 
old bull nearly sixteen hands high, a cow, and two young, 
apparently a yearling and a two-year-old. They were in good 
condition, though living in a paddock with only an open shed 
to shelter them from the weather. The late Lord Derby kept 
them at Knowsley Park for many years. It seems to bea 
waste of the resources of Nature to allow these fine creatures 
to be exterminated, as they soon will be, in our new African 
Empire. The argument that because the South African Negroes 
have not tamed them we should not attempt it, is of little force. 
‘The African keeps cows to give milk ; meat was supplied in in- 
-exhaustible quantities by the wild antelopes, until the white man 


-came with guns, and with far less trouble than domesticated 


animals give. We are far too apt to forget that England 
owes the best of her trees, vegetables, and animals to other 


-countries. Allare now so good, that we are prone to think 


that they can neither be added to, nor improved. Perhaps 
Admiral Rous was right when he declared that it made him 
“simply sick,” when an “Arab cross” was suggested asa 
means of improving our thoroughbreds. But why should we 
not save the eland, the harness antelope, the koodoo, and 
-other large African antelopes from extermination,—and even 
try to rear some in England? The experiment may be recom- 
mended to some of the noble owners of parks and chases, who 
thave already done so much to preserve our own deer and wild 
cattle from extermination. America has allowed the bison to 
perish. Shall we not take warning, and preserve for our own 
use the splendid African antelopes which, within the memory 
of man, were a thousand times more numerous than they are 
to-day ? 





HYGIENE. 

HE summer which has seen a Hygienic Congress meet in 
London under a Royal President apparently well satis- 

fied by a position of so much credit, must surely chronicle 
some reflections on that quest for health which forms one of 
the least disputable characteristics of our time. The very 
epithet which describes such a meeting was unknown to our 
fathers. We find the word misspelt in handwriting that was 
once familiar to franking M.P.’s; but it is a long life which 
spans the interval. “There was no such word when I had 
my education,” says the writer, apologising for possible 
failure in a strange tongue. We may adduce more telling 
evidence of the change from literature. ‘Burke on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful” is not at hand, but the purport of the 
sentence we would quote from it, that an appearance of robust 





health is unfavourable to personal beauty, needs no accuracy 
of citation to mark a revolution of feeling. ‘We do not want 
to know any more of the opinions of anybody who can 
write such rubbish,’ would nowadays be the comment of 
a reader unaware that he was perusing the work of a 
great man. If, through a sudden mist of tears, the vision 
of some fair young face touched with an unearthly beauty 
recur to give the words a conceivable illustration, that 
pathetic memory would be felt almost blasphemed when 
translated into any disparagement of the bloom of health. 
Burke could not have written that sentence while a Con- 
gress of Hygiene was sitting in London. In his day, 
disease was looked at with other eyes. It was then 
mainly the forerunner of death. It is now regarded 
as an ever-present condition needing for its mitigation 
the constant watchfulness of scientific observation, and 
the ceaseless activity of precautions thus inspired. Thus 
it bas happened that the aim of avoiding pain, which is 
coeval with humanity, or, indeed, antecedent to it, has 
entered on a new stage. Extending its scope in every 
direction, it has been thought worthy of an alliance with 
scientific ideas and the acquisition of a learned name. The 
transformation seems to us worthy of some considerations to 
which we would to-day invite the reader’s attention. 

It may sound odd to connect the change we are considering 
with that which has given to women an improved standard of 
education and an enlarged choice of a career; but the connec- 
tion of the two is easily traceable. There was a time when 
one might say that an invalid life supplied women with 
their only profession, and that in a twofold sense. All 
the commonplaces one used to hear about the post of woman 
being the sick-room supposed the existence of illness. And 
then it is not only the post of the nurse which affords a 
réle ; the post of the person nursed is quite as much a pro- 
fession, in a certain sense. It gives importance and a certain 
dignity, it holds out a possibility of something that we may 
call success; and in the past ages of women’s life, nothing else 
did this but marriage or genius. Many elderly ladies in our 
day either can or might recall a time when, failing an early 
death, a lifelong illness seemed the most desirable of careers. 
To achieve anything, they often felt—so we assure their 
incredulous grand-daughters—was beyond them; but to lie on 
a sofa and endure was something possible, desirable, and even 
beneficent—for the vision of a sick-room as a haven for the 
weary spirit in the toil and struggle of bustling life, an oasis 
where the traveller might drink the waters of sympathy and 
feed on the fruits of wise counsel—such an image, impressed 
on the mind by a few striking examples, was further 
brought home to it by eloquent exhortations that have 
lost their point now. The truth is, that to supply anything 
that other people want while one is suffering oneself, is an 
achievement about as difficult as to paint a fine picture or 
write a great book. But the one set of difficulties is known 
only to those who have tried them, and the other is obvious 
to everybody. 

If the change in the possibility of a female career has set 
illness against a less becoming background in the eyes of 
those whose especial vocation in former days seemed to suffer, 
or to minister to suffering, there are other changes, even more 
far-reaching, which tend to the same result. All peril is sup- 
posed by our generation to end where, to the vision of our 
fathers, the most awful peril began. Take up the last volume 
of Boswell’s “Johnson,” and turn to those pages which 
describe the forebodings of one whose life had been filled with 
dutiful effort and unselfish kindness, that before the judgment- 
seat of God he might find no acceptance, and you have a 
forcible and vivid specimen of a dread that once influenced 
the many, and now has ceased to influence the few. An invalid 
who spoke at a dinner-party of his fear of hell would now be 
considered insane. Nobody thought Johnson insane when he 
blurted out the words at that Lichfield table in response to 
unwise questionings; indeed, on the assumptions of the 
orthodoxy of the day, he was much the sanest of the 
party. If an eternity of woe were a possibility for every 
human being, the most reasonable object of endeavour 
and reflection would be the escape from such a fate. 
Many years after Samuel Johnson awakened from these 
ghastly terrors in a world where they are remembered as 
a feverish dream, a child, born and bred amid surroundings 
least likely to suggest them, owed emancipation from 
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¢hem to words, not intended for little ears, but poured 
into those of a bereaved mother, tortured with the thought 
that the waves which had closed over her sailor-boy 
had blotted out his hopes for eternity. The apprehension 
weighing on these three human beings, and on many genera- 
tions before them, might no doubt be dismissed as unreal, if 
we were to test the belief on which it was founded by 
its influence on the conduct of mankind. Nobody behaved 
ever as all persons ought to have behaved always, if they had 
really thought that endless anguish was a possible contingency 
for every son of man, and that something might be done to 
prevent it. But there is no greater mistake than to suppose 
that a feeling is non-existent because, at a given point, you 
cannot test its presence. The endeavour is like taking a cup- 
ful of water out of the sea to look for the blue. The fear of 
hell, while it existed, failed to prevent a great many words 
and actions which it would have prevented if it had been felt 
in the same way that the fear of being drowned is felt in a 
storm; but it was something real, for all that. 

Thus, it has happened that in our time a desire to escape 
disease, felt at all times and encouraged by all that is most 
unquestionable in fact and legitimate in feeling, has been, as it 
were, flooded with new momentum by the breaking of a barrier, 
and an irresistible current is felt bearing popular impulse to- 
wards a new goal. It is not only reason and experience which 
supply this new momentum; it is that Aberglaube—that over- 
belief—which rational opinion at times encounters in vain, 
and at times finds its most potent ally. It is the element of 
the infinite transfused into a moral atmosphere, and in- 
fluencing feeling and action, even where it does not influence 
thought. And in suggesting a connection between the most 
absorbing preoccupation of the present day and charac- 
teristics not obviously connected with it, we have endeavoured 
to indicate our own view as to the limits which wisdom 
would impose on this preoccupation. It is as impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of health, as it is easy to mis- 
take the methods for attaining it. Even our heualth-loving, 
pain-dreading generation underestimates, we believe, the 
actual pressure of physical suffering. There is a won- 
derful power of forgetting physical ill which hides from 
the average estimate much as to which universal experience 
would bear undeviating testimony ; and whatever conventional 
assumptions may imply, not many persons are capable of 
motions sufficiently profound or vivid to be comparable with 
the effect of any continuous sensation that calls for endurance. 
The indirect consequences of physical misery, moreover, are 
only less grievous than itself. It chills sympathy, entangles 
mutual understanding; at its lowest, it benumbs effort; at its 
highest, it overwhelms all feeling for anything butitself. Can 
any zeal be too great which has for its object the removal of so 
great an evil? Surely not. But many of the most excellent 
objects of human endeavour are best pursued indirectly, and 
we believe that it will not be the healthiest generation which 
makes health its exclusive aim. As the superstition of 
theology did not make our ancestors virtuous, so neither 
will the superstition of science make their descendants 
‘healthy. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROSPEROUS LANCASHIRE. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


AccorDING to the testimony of a late United States Consul 
at Manchester, recently quoted in the Spectator, the district 
of which that city is the centre enjoys a greater measure of 
prosperity than any similar community in his own country,— 
therefore in the world: for in no part of the Continent are 
the working classes so well off as in Lancashire; nowhere 
are wages so high, hours of toil so short, and the cost of living 
80 moderate. 

None who knew the district in the “ forties” and “ fifties ” can 
revisit it without being struck by the signs of improvement 
and progress which he sees around him. It is not merely that 
the population has doubled, and tall chimneys multiplied 
beyond computation; these are signs of increasing wealth, 
and wealth may accumulate while men decay; the veriest 
Pessimist must acknowledge that the people are better 
off, their dwellings more comfortable, their labour less 
arduous, and their lives altogether pleasanter than those 








of their fathers and grandfathers. True, the houses are 
still grimy and smoky, and unsanitary back-to-back cot- 
tages too numerous; but these are being gradually super- 
seded by better-constructed dwellings, and there is hardly 
a considerable borough without its park and recreation- 
grounds. Poverty and pauperism, the outcome of drink, idle- 
ness, accident, and disease, exist even in the most prosperous 
communities; but in Lancashire, none who are able and willing 
to work need to want. Wages were never so high, labour never 
more in demand. A good weaver, and weavers are mostly young 
women, can earn 243. a week. A skilled workman, with two or 
three children working in the mills, is better off than many a 
country parson. There are families whose aggregate earnings 
amount to £400 a year. Day-labourersare in demand at 6d. an 
hour. Norare high wages limited to the strictly manufacturing 
districts. In the Fylde Country, the garden of Lancashire, farm- 
hands, generally young men, command from 9s. to 11s. a week 
the year round, with board, lodging, and washing; and farms 
let without difficulty at £3 an acre. It is satisfactory to find 
that prosperity has promoted thrift. Every village, almost 
every hamlet, has its co-operative store, managed by working 
men, who provide the capital, and neither give nor take credit. 
The agent of a large Life Assurance Company, whose district 
is partly industrial, partly rural, informed me that it is difficult 
to find a man whose life is uninsured, and Benefit Societies 
number their members by the million. 


All this implies considerable intellectual activity. Lanca- 
shire people were never slow-witted, and now, thanks to 
the extension of educational facilities and the multiplica- 
tion of newspapers, they are become exceptionally intelligent. 
Fifty years ago, a manufacturer, from whom I had the 
story, opened a reading-room for his hands, and supplied 
it with suitable literature; but so few of them could read, 
that the others insisted on one of the better-instructed 
reading aloud to them, and as this led to confusion and 
bickering, the room had to be closed. At that time there was 
not a single daily paper in the county, and the few local four- 
page papers sold for as many pence. One can now get a better 
paper for two farthings. A few days ago, I was staying at a 
country-house in the neighbourhood of two contiguous manu- 
facturing villages, containing together some twelve hundred 
inhabitants. In these two villages are three newsagents, who 
amongst them sell every day a hundred and fifty halfpenny 
evening papers, exclusive of weekly and morning papers, of 
which latter, however, working people buy but few. I may 
note as an interesting fact, that of the four evening papers 
vended by the agents in question, three run stories; and the 
proprietor of one of them assured me that without fiction 
his paper would find very few readers. Equally in demand 
with fiction are accounts of football-matches, the Lancashire 
pastime par excellence. I learnt from a policeman who had 
been stationed at Coppul (a mining district near Chorley) that 
it has all but put an end to “ up-and-down fighting,” a method 
of adjusting quarrels a good deal more deadly than French 
duelling. Instead of punching each other’s heads, and kicking 
each other’s shins, the young bloods of the neighbourhood 
find a vent for their energies in kicking footballs, and fighting 
for goals. 

The fact that, while the position of labour is improved, the 
difficulties of employers are increased, is not peculiar to 
Lancashire; it is due in great measure to the waning 
value of money. Never was it so hard for manufacturers to 
make a profit, or for capitalists to obtain a fair rate of interest 
on their investments. Moreover, the hands, through their 
unions and their class-papers, are so conversant with the cost 
of production and the price of materials, that they know as 
well as their employers whether at any given moment 
the trade is profitable or the reverse, and are as prompt 
to demand an increase of wages as they are slow to 
admit the necessity of a reduction. Nevertheless, this 
growth of knowledge has its compensations, even from 
the employer’s point of view. For instance, the agita- 
tion for an eight-hours day has found no favour in Lanca- 
shire. The operatives, knowing full well that any such 
measure, unless it were accompanied by a more than propor- 
tionate reduction in wages, would ruin the trade, wisely decline 
to back up the insane demands of London Socialists. It is 
said that the average profits of the Oldham spinning-mills, 
the best-managed in the world, do not exceed 5 per cent. on 
the capital invested in them. Owing to the drop in cotton, 
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their balances this year are nearly all on the wrong side. A 
reduction of the working-day to eight hours would compel 
these mills to shut up, and there are more spindles in Oldham 
than in France, Germany, and Austria all put together. 


Notwithstanding labour trouble, foreign competition, and 
falling markets, the great industry of the North continues to 
expand, and so long as the masses of civilised mankind clothe 
themselves in cotton, will doubtless goonexpanding. There is 
no spot in Europe, nor probably anywhere else, which unites in 
itself so many industrial advantages as the County Palatine. 
Chief among these are a practically inexhaustible supply of 
coal, seaports on the side of the island nearest to America, a 
moist climate, a heavy rainfall, a network of railways and 
canals which reduce the cost of carriage to a minimum, and 
a population of willing, skilful, and highly paid workers, 
directed by men of boundless energy and resource, who are 
never satisfied to do a thing well if it can be done better. 
The climate counts for more than is generally supposed. 
Extremes of temperature re-act unfavourably on the processes 
of manufacture, and the best results can be obtained only in 
a humid atmosphere. The most approved construction for a 
weaving-mill is a single-storied building, lighted from the 
roof, and with a flagged floor. But in America loom-sheds of 
the Lancashire sort are impossible. In the North, winter 
snows would block up the windows and crush the roofs; while 
the fierce sun of the South would render the heat unbear- 
able. Consequently, American manufacturers must erect, 
at great cost, many-storied buildings, strong enough to sup- 
port the vibration of heavy machinery on boarded floors, and 
lighted from the sides. 

The cotton trade has more to fear from home interference 
than foreign competition. Doctrinaire Jacobins and Parlia- 
mentary faddists are continually crying for more protec- 
tion, more regulation, more coddling, and generally more 
administrative meddling and muddling on bebalf of people 
who have created the biggest industry in the Kingdom, and 
shown a greater capacity for self-help than any like community 
here or elsewhere. 

A Lancashire man who has been trying to run a con- 
cern in Normandy, gave me an amusing account of the 
methods whereby the authorities there contrive to hamper 
enterprise by regulating industry. The object of starting the 
concern in question was to profit by the cheaper labour of 
France, and save the heavy duty imposed on the article 
(celluloid) which it was proposed to produce. But these 
advantages were more than counterbalanced by the restric- 
tions of the law and the inefficiency of labour. My friend 
protests that it is more economical to employ an English 
bricklayer at 9d. an hour than a Norman at 3d. And he 
could do nothing, not even alter a building or modify 
his machinery, without asking leave. Before substituting 
circular saws for knives in the cutting of celluloid, he 
had to publish his intention in the local papers, and get the 
permission of the Commune. He might not put in a new 
length of steam-pipe without having it tested in the presence 
of a Government inspector, and stamped; and, according to 
the strict law of France (to which, however, he did not always 
conform), he was forbidden to replace a belt on a drum 
without stopping the engine—which in most cases means 
stopping the whole factory—a thing an English work- 
man would do in a few seconds, without giving it a second 
thought. 

And this is whither we are tending in England, and to this 
we shall come if faddists and Fair-traders have their way. 


W. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD ALTHORP AND MR. W. H. SMITH: 
A PARALLEL AND A CONTRAST. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—Most of the comments on Mr. Smith’s undoubted 
success as Leader of the House of Commons leave it to be 
supposed that the particular moral qualities, in virtue of 
which Mr. Smith’s leadership met with such general approba- 
tion, had never previously been united in any one man placed 
in a similar position. And yet our political history supplies 





us with an almost exact counterpart to the late Leader of the 





House in Viscount Althorp, afterwards Earl Spencer, and 
father of the present holder of the title. 

Lord Althorp was Leader of the House of Commons during 
the successive Ministries of Earl Grey and Viscount Mel- 
bourne, and when he first obtained the position was 
universally regarded as a Leader faute de mieux. At the 
time of his appointment he was merely known as “a 
respectable country gentleman, well versed in rural adminis- 
tration, in farming and sporting, with all the integrity of 
£15,000 a year in possession and £50,000 in reversion.” He 
had also the reputation of being unable to say “ Bo!” toa 
goose. “ You lead the House of Commons!” said Lord Grey ; 
“but you can’t speak!” However, he did lead the House of 
Commons, and when he at length resigned, was acknowledged 
to have been the most successful Leader that any Government 
had ever had. This is the verdict—and the unwilling verdict 
—of Greville. A difference in social position, less great now 
than then, must be allowed; but with this allowance, Mr. 
Smith started on his career as Leader with much the same 
reputation, and with the same expectations of failure, as Lord 
Althorp. He has perhaps met with even more success. 

It is curious to see how Greville, under the Althorp régime, 
gradually changed his opinion of the qualities which are 
essential for a good Leader of the House,—as, indeed, did 
the public opinion of our own time in the case of Mr. Smith. 
Says Greville (Vol. II., p. 205) :—“ As a proof of what prac- 
tice and a pretty good understanding can do, there is Althorp, 
who now appears to be an excellent leader, and contrives to 
speak decently upon all subjects, quite as much as a leader 
need do; for I have always thought that it should not be his 
business to furnish rhetoric and flowers of eloquence, but 
good-humour, judgment, firmness, discretion, businesslike 
talents, and gentleman-like virtues.” If this may be taken 
as a correct estimate, there never has been, since the days of 
Lord Althorp, any man more thoroughly qualified for the 
post he held than the late Mr. W. H. Smith. 

But there is in Greville’s third volume (p. 108) a still more 
remarkable passage, in which the writer enters more fully into 
the elements of Althorp’s success as Leader :—‘ His popu- 
larity in the House of Commons is very great, and even 
surprising; it is a proof of the influence which personal 
character may obtain when unadorned with great abilities and 
shining parts; his remarkable bonhomie, unalterable good 
nature and good temper, the conviction of his honesty and 
sincerity, and of his want of ambition have all com- 
bined to secure for him greater personal regard, and to a 
certain degree greater influence, than any Minister ever pos- 
sessed in my recollection.” The passage is a long one, and I 
have only given a portion ; if, however, the words just quoted 
had appeared in a leading article in any daily paper on the 
morning after the death of Mr. Smith, nothing more appro- 
priate could have been said either of the man, or of the 
character of his influence over the House of Commons. 

Here, however, the parallel ends. Mr. W. H. Smith had far 
more firmness of principle, and a far stronger sense of duty, 
than Lord Althorp ever pretended to. It was Althorp’s good- 
humoured laisser-aller disposition, as much as anything else, 
that endeared him to the House of Commons; and Mr. Smith, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, would never have tolerated 
the vagaries that Lord Althorp exhibited in his Budgets. 
There is a story told of the latter, that being engaged on 
one occasion in advocating the rejection of some proposal 
before the House, he finished his speech by saying that 
there were one or two other objections to the Bill, and that 
he could not exactly remember at the moment what they 
were, but that they were very good objections and such as he 
knew would have great weight with Members of the House. 
The House accepted these objections on trust from their 
Leader, and supported him in rejecting the Bill. Now, it 
would be difficult to imagine Mr. Smith dealing with the 
House in this way. He could not have done it seriously, and 
he would not have done it in jest. One thing more, too, we 
may be sure of, as a tribute to the greater earnestness of the 
statesman just deceased, that if Mr. Smith had ever treated 
the House of Commons in such a manner, the House would 
probably have received such treatment from him in a far 
different temper from that in which they took it when coming 
from a man of the free-and-easy disposition of Lord Althorp. 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. 
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GLADSTONIAN ARITHMETIC. 
[To tHE Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—No doubt you are perfectly right in exposing the ab- 
gurdity of Mr. Gladstone’s mode of estimating the numerical 
relations between the Church and Dissent in Wales. But I 
cannot help seeing, and in candour confessing, that, by your 
own admissions, the case may be so stated as virtually to 
bring us to Mr. Gladstone’s conclusion. 

You admit, basing the estimate upon Nonconformist returns 
(the substantial accuracy of which you do not dispute), that 
one-half of the Welsh are Dissenters; and from this you infer 
that the other half are members of the Church of England. 
But is this inference legitimate? The Nonconformist returns 
are founded upon definite numberings of persons professing, in 
some way or other, to belong to the several denominations. 
But what about the other moiety of the population? Can it 
be denied, if I should not rather say, can it be doubted, that 
many, possibly a large proportion, of them are no more 
Church-people than they are Dissenters—are, in fact, neither 
one nor the other—so that they must be admitted to produce 
much the same effect upon the result of the comparison in 
question, as that which the right honourable arithmetician 
produced by the way in which he took account of “the 
classes.” Indeed, I suspect that what he originally drew 
his conclusion from was the state of things to which I have 
referred. He has been of late a little “mixed” in his nu- 
merical exercitations, and I think he muddled rather than 
in effect misrepresented his case. 

1am sure, Sir, that you have no desire to blink unfavourable 
truth because it may be so stated as to have the appearance of 
absurdity. The grounds upon which the Church in Wales 
ought to be upheld are so strong as to need for their support 
no sort of concealment or misrepresentation of facts; and 
they are certainly much too high to be affected by any such 
question as that of majority and minority between Church 
and Dissent in a population about half that of Yorkshire, 
and not more than one seventeenth of that essential Unity, 
England and Wales.—I am, Sir, &c., K. 


[Those who are not Nonconformists are usually either 
Churechmen or indifferent, and in either case cannot be 
reckoned among those hostile to Establishments. We have, 
however, already said that we will accept a popular verdict 
taken by a “ Referendum ” ad hoc.—Ep. Spectator. } 





BEAUTY AND GOODNESS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘“SPECcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I regret that I was not earlier made acquainted with 
the existence of the letter of your correspondent, “ Not So 
Very Good-Looking.” It has just been brought to my notice, 
and I hasten to reply. The passage in my paper to which 
your correspondent takes exception is this:—‘“ And as there is 
no beauty to be found among the inmates of such [idiot and 
imbecile] asylums, neither is there any to be discovered in our 
prisons, proving how well founded is that instinctive feeling 
of repulsion excited by the sight of the ill-favoured and 
deformed.” To what in this passage does your correspondent 
demur? Does he assert that beauty of feature and physical 
perfection are characteristic of the idiot, the imbecile, or the 
instinctive criminal? If so, I join issue with him at once. Of 
course many of us know of “distorted bodies in which dwell 
saintly souls, and simply ugly men and women whom we could 
trust with implicit confidence ;” but these, I assert, are the ex- 
ceptions, and as such in no way vitiate the general rule I 
laid down. I am sorry to see that you, Sir, support your 
correspondent’s view of the case, and state that “‘ Dr. Strahan’s 
statement may cover a considerable number of cases, but is, of 
course, absurdly wide of any scientific accuracy. Our corre- 
spondent is not only quite right, but the whole public could 
pick out cases of the worst criminality where the mischief- 
making force consisted chiefly in good looks.” To the first 
of these statements, Iam sorry I must give a direct denial ; 
and to the second I would reply by asking :—“ Are we to take 
asa type of a very large class a few cases we could ‘pick 
out’?” During the past year, 150,559 prisoners were received 
into our local prisons, and it would be strange indeed if from 
such a number we could not “pick out” some individuals of 
Pleasing countenance. All that I said or inferred was that, 
is a class, the instinctive criminal is ill-developed and not 
blessed with a superabundance of beauty; and I challenge 











any one who has visited our prisons, or been accustomed to sit 
in our Criminal Courts, to prove this untrue. It will be some- 
thing new if we are to take the typical burglar, murderer, 
thief, or wife-beater as a type of beauty ! q 

I could quote a dozen well-known writers in support of the 
view advanced by me in my essay, but will content myself with 
quoting the words of one whose ability and powers of observa- 
tion no one will question. In 1850, Hepworth Dixon wrote as 
follows :—“The population of Millbank is always numerous 
and always changing: but its character remains substantially 
the same. Year after year the visitor might drop in and see 
no difference. There is a certain monotony and family like- 
ness in the criminal countenance which is at once repulsive 
and interesting. No person can be long in the habit of seeing 
masses of criminals together without being struck with the 
sameness of their appearance. A handsome face is a thing 
seldom seen in a prison; and never in a person who has been 
a lawbreaker from childhood. Well-formed heads, round and 
massive, denoting intellectual power, may be seen occasionally; 
but a pleasing, well-formed face, never.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. A. K. Strawan, M.D. 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’S BOOKS. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have often had to thank you for most kindly and 
sympathetic notices of my books; but with reference to what 
you say of “The Red Grange,” recently published, will you 
allow me to ask why, because of late years I have principally 
written for children, I may not now and then be allowed to try 
my hand at a story not for children? I perfectly agree with 
you that the book in question is eminently unsuited for the 
very young, and I never intended it for them. Another book, 
“Sweet Content,” which appeared lately, and my forthcoming 
Christmas one, are, I think, quite as fitted for children as any 
of the earlier ones you have kindly commended. In writing 
for little people, my one great object has been to remember 
the tender ages and impressionable natures of my audience. 
It would grieve me deeply for it to be supposed I was less con- 
cerned as to this than formerly. Nor is there the very 
slightest ground for it, except that I occasionally write for 
older people,—though my specialty, certainly my preference, 
will always be children’s stories, I hope and believe.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


St. Asaph, October 12th. LovisA MoLESWORTH. 





MUSIC AND ANIMALS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—The German tale of a fiddler pursued by wolves 
alluded to in “Orpheus at the Zoo,” in the Spectator of 
October 10th, is the subject of a ballad by Gustav Hartwig, a 
translation of which, “ The Last String,” is contained in Sir 
Theodore Martin’s “ The Song of the Bell, and other Transla- 
tions.” The fiddler, however, according to the German legend, 
is not, as recorded in “Orpheus at the Zoo,” saved by the 
accidental breaking of a string, by afterwards playing con- 
tinuously, but immediately on finding himself surrounded by 
wolves,— 

‘*He pulls himself up; in his trembling hand 

The bow across the strings is spanned, 

And they moan, and they groan, and they wail and sing,— 

‘Is there no one, no one, that help will bring?’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Albemarle Club, October 12th. Gustav HIiRscuH. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sr1r,—The extremely interesting articles on “Orpheus at 
the Zoo,” which have lately appeared in the Spectator, have 
suggested to me that possibly you might care for an anecdote 
which goes to prove that horses can distinguish tunes. 

A relation of mine, who has spent many years in India, 
remembers well how, when living in Lucknow, and enjoying 
the evening drive, with other English residents in the 
Indian city, the carriage-horees would toss their heads 
and paw the ground impatiently when the first notes 
of “God Save the Queen” were played by the military 
band every evening. It was the last tune played, the signal 
for dispersion. A sceptic—or perhaps more than one—having 
insisted that the horses only knew the tune because it was 
always played last, and they were able to calculate time, the 
experiment was tried of playing “God Save the Queen” in 
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the middle, instead of at the end of the evening. Instantly 
there was the same excitement in the horses standing round 
“the course,” the same impatient tossing of the head and 
prancing of the feet, the same general stampede and eagerness 
to start homeward. No one could any longer doubt that they 
knew and recognised the air; in fact, that they could tell one 
tune from another.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 8. H. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I venture to give expression to a hope that your 
“Orpheus” will make public some more results of his 
interesting musical experiments upon the inhabitants of 
the Zoo. His recent articles in the Spectator open up 
the important subject of the varying musical tastes pos- 
sessed by different men and beasts. Dr. Seemann, quoted 
by Darwin, states that “ by travelling eastwards we find that 
there is certainly a different language of music. Songs of joy 
and dance-accompaniments are no longer, as with us, in the 
major keys, but always in the minor.” Nor will it be denied, 
I think, that even in Western Europe, as late as the sixteenth 
century, minor keys were far more prevalent in joyful music, 
such as carols and dances, than they are at the present day. 
I know of several musical people who show a decided prefer- 
ence for minor over major. Is this a case of reversion to an 
earlier type ? “Orpheus” could throw important light on the 
relative efficacy of the two modes with musical beasts,—such, 
for instance, as seals are, if hunters speak truly. 

It is also most desirable that the effects of brass, wood 
wind, and instruments of percussion should be systematically 
tried in the Zoo; and perhaps some enterprising exhibitor of 
savage musicians will some day carry these experiments still 
further. Only by these means shall we discover whether the 
notions of beauty in music undoubtedly possessed by many 
beasts are more nearly allied to those of civilised or of 
barbarous nations.—I am, Sir, &c., 


67 Sterndale Road, West Kensington. E.C. MARCHANT. 





ACCIDENTAL CONVERSATION. 

(To THE Epitor or THE “ SprcrTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—The case of execution of the men for rick-burning 
referred to by your correspondent, occurred about 1832 in 
North Somerset (I think at Brockley). The foreman of the 
jury who adjudicated on the case gave me the particulars of 
the case. I think it was his suggestion that the men should 
be hung in front of their own cottages. I met him at an 
inquest on a suicide in 1855, at which he was also foreman.— 
I an, Sir, &c., 


34 Kitto Road, Peckham, S.E. Tuomas RIcu. 





GIRTON COLLEGE. 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—The Executive Committee of Girton College having |. 


been informed that the name of the agency for governesses, 
advertised in the Spectator as the “Girton Governess and 
School Agency,” has given rise to misunderstanding, I am 
desired to ask your permission to state that the agency in 
question is not in any way connected with Girton College, 
Cambridge.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRANCES KENSINGTON, Sec., Girton College. 
October 14th. 








POETRY. 





IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
October 10th, 1891. 

Wuy do the great and famed repair 

Hither to-day, and why 
Rolleth the full-voiced Requiem where 

Kings, warriors, poets, lie ? 
What muffled Sceptre stirs its choir ? 
What wielder of the sword, what sovereign of the lyre ? 


For none of these the surging strain, 
For none of these the prayer : 
They on their living thrones remain, 
Clear in the upper air. 
Its anthems only dirge the dust 
Of One who was but good, meek, dutiful, and just. 





In a fair hamlet’s beechen shade, 
Where autumn shadows fall, 
Sadly by loving hands are laid 
The coffin and the pall : 
A silent plot of sacred ground, 
Where rustic labour rests, and peasants slumber sound. 


But though not here the shell, the shroud, 
Not here the weeping train, 
The Nation’s noblest mourners crowd 
Into the sombre fane, 
And with grave lips and looks aver 
His tomb is in their hearts, no hollow sepulchre. 


For, boasting not the birth that sways 
Or genius that subdues, 
And scornful of the devious ways 
Vulgar and sordid use, 
He rose to serve a suppliant State : 
Modesty gave him fame, and goodness made him great. 


No factious counsel stirred or swayed 
The motions of his mind ; 
His homely reason asked no aid 
From arts that blur and blind. 
He coined no phrases, smooth or rough ; 
The simple truth for him was ornament enough. 


He never in the fiercest fight 
Returned a churlish blow, 
Bat bore him like a noble knight 
Who spares ignoble foe, 
And in the melly stood unmoved, 
Invulnerably armed in probity thrice-proved. 


Smiles of the hearth and sweets of home, 
The rapture, the repose, 
That walks beside us when we roam 
Where one’s own garden blows, 
Were to his soul a dearer dower 
Than all the fumes of fame and all the pomps of power. 


Yet these he left, though yoked with age, 
At Duty’s grave behest,— 
The fireside chair, the friendly page, 
Health, happiness, and rest. 
Relinquished peace, when prized the most, 
To combat England’s foes, and perished at his post. 


He loved his Country as men love 
Great things they cannot see, 
Conscience within, control Above, 
Magic, and mystery. 
He died, unthinking, for a Thought, 
Gave what he fain had kept, won what he ne’er had sought. 


Therefore a grateful Monarch lays 
Her wreath upon his tomb, 
And dirgeful notes of prayer and praise 
Deepen the Abbey’s gloom ; 
And England bares and bows its head 
O’er what false Fame might deem the undistinguished dead. 


He, like the sun that riseth high, 
Up from a lowly place, 
Shone kindlier still in mid-day sky 
Than starting for the race; 
And, in his setting, leaves behind 
A glory in the heavens, a gloaming on mankind. 
ALFRED AUSTIN.. 











| 

BOOKS. , 
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RODNEY.* . 

Mr. Hannay's Life of Rodney, in Messrs. Macmillan’s . 

“English Men of Action,” is an admirable contribution to an E 

admirable series. Mr. Hannay not only writes of the sea and ‘ 
things naval with gusto, but contrives to transfer that gusto 
to his readers. Whether he is sketching the organisation of 

the Navy in the eighteenth century, setting forth the manner ' 

in which Admirals and Captains intrigued for seats in Parlia- k 

ment as a necessary condition for promotion, or describing for r 

the ears of landsmen a naval engagement, he always contrives . 

* Rodney. By David Hannay. London: Macmillan. and.Co. 1891 P 
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to be interesting. From first to last, there is hardly a dull 
pageinthe book. The ordinary Englishman, when confronted 
with the name of Rodney, is somewhat inclined to ask why any 
greater fuss need be made about him than about any other 
Admiral who destroyed French and Spanish fleets, and 
seized islands in the West Indies. ‘Of course he was 
a great Admiral; but then, so were scores of others.’ 
This ignorance of Rodney’s claim to rank as one of the 
half-a-dozen men on whose feats of arms primarily rests 
England’s position in the world, is probably due to the fact 
that Rodney’s great victory—the victory which saved the 
West Indies, which prevented a great French and Spanish 
fleet from falling upon what remained to England on the 
American Continent, perhaps even from invading England 
herself—the victory which gave us the command of the 
Atlantic Ocean at the moment when we had lost the American 
Colonies, has never received a name which the people of 
England have been able to lay hold of. If the great naval 
engagement which destroyed the fleet of Grasse, called 
variously “the Battle of the Saints” or “the Battle of 
April 12th,” had received from the English sailors the name 
given it by the French, “the Battle of Dominica,” it might 
have been, as it deserves to be, as well known as the Battle of 
Trafalgar. Its results were quite as great as those achieved 
by the latter victory; and had Rodney’s triumph received a 
definite and distinctive appellation, it might have taken 
nearly as high a place in the popular mind. Popular 
feeling needs the peg afforded by a name, and, for English- 
men at least, the attempt to make a date “a centre of 
emotional force,” is certain to fail. But not only did 
the Battle of Dominica afford an answer to the surrender 
at Yorktown, and restore England’s prestige as a fighting 
Power: it is not less memorable as the first naval battle in 
which the maneuvre of “ breaking the line,” afterwards made 
famous by Nelson’s victories, was attempted. The old- 
fashioned notion was that a naval battle ought to be fought 
“in line.” To keep his line intact, says Mr. Hannay, “ to 
engage van to van, centre to centre, rear to rear, to go at it 
hammer and tongs ship to ship, till his gunnery had shattered 
the enemy and thrown him into confusion, then to order a 
general chase and pick up the prizes—this was what the 
British Admiral dreamt of when he dreamt of battles.” But 
in order to achieve this sort of fight, it was necessary that the 
enemy should also want to fight in line. It usually, indeed one 
might almost say always, happened, however, that the French 
were not prepared to fight a smashing battle. Accordingly, 
the history of our naval battles in the eighteenth century is 
seldom that of a fair stand-up fight. The following is Mr. 
Hannay’s account of what usually took place :— 

“The British Admiral, who is longing to be at them, manceuvres 
for the advantage of the wind in order to force on a battle, and 
gets it. The French Admiral, who wishes to keep his line of re- 
treat open, accepts battle to leeward, so that he has only to put 
before the wind whenever he wants to be off. Under reduced sail 
he slips slowly along. The English line comes down at a more or 
less acute angle. Then when the van is within gunshot the helm 
is put down, and the English ships run along the enemy’s line, 
cannonading and cannonaded. Of course this means that they 
take the fire of every ship they pass, and as the French fire high, 
they get cut up in the rigging. When it appears to the French 
Admiral that the leading English ships are sufficiently crippled, 
he puts before the wind and runs down to leeward. Then the 
British Admiral has to rearrange his line, and make another shot 
at his slippery enemy. So it goes on till dark comes, and the fleets 
separate without loss of a ship to either.” 

It seems very remarkable that, though the English Admirals 
were longing to fight, it never occurred to them to adopt the 
simple mancuvre of cutting through the enemy’s line, and 
80 forcing him to come to close quarters. Apparently, how- 
ever, this idea never entered their heads till a landsman—a 
Scotch laird—worked out the true science of naval tactics on 
abstract principles. This was Clerk of Eldin. He worried 
over model ships on duck-ponds till he ultimately solved a 
Problem about which the one difficulty now seems the presence 
of any difficulty at all. Here is Mr. Hannay’s account of 
Clerk’s work :— 


“ At last it became clear to him that, until our Admirals gave 
up running along the enemy’s line, and took to smashing into it, 
there would be no end of battles such as Pocock had fought in the 
East Indies and Keppel fought off Ushant. He collected the 
—— of his inquiries and reflections in one of the most luminous 

ooks ever written. It was so clear, indeed, that Adam Smith, 
with a respect for the human intelligence somewhat startling in a 
Philosopher, hesitated to accept it ali because it seemed to him so 








self-evidently true that he thought the Admirals must have seen it 
all long ago unless there had been something against it which was. 


obvious to their professional knowledge. Their blindness was, 
however, due to other causes—to such causes as prevented men of 
business from seeing those economic truths which were thought 
out by Adam Smith himself.” 

As we have said before, Lord Rodney was the first Admiral 
to try breaking the line. The question is, did he learn the plan 
from Clerk, or did he hit on it experimentally and in the heat 
of battle, owing to the suggestions of a Scotch officer? We 
know that Clerk sent his book to a common friend of his and 
of the Admiral’s, on the understanding that it was to be sent. 
to Rodney. Whether Rodney ever saw it, however, we do not 
know. With so much of preface, we will quote Mr. Hannay’s 
spirited account of how the line was actually broken for the 
first time on April 12th, 1782. Mr. Hannay, after describing 
how the French fleet had got into confusion, and how a great 
gap had formed in their line, proceeds to tell of the part played 
by Sir Charles Douglas, one of the chief officers of the 
flagship :— 

“Sir Charles Douglas was at this moment leaning on the ham- 
mocks in the front of the quarter-deck, and he saw the evidence 
of the existing confusion in the French line. That he realised 
the whole extent of it we need not believe, but he saw the gap, 
and he saw that by passing through it we might cut the French 
rear off from the centre and put it between two fires. He jumped 
down from the hammocks and (so Dashwood told the story im 
later years) asked his little aide, ‘ Dash, where is Sir George ?’— 
‘I think he is in the cabin, sir,’ was the answer. Both turned aft 
and came face to face with the Admiral, who was just stepping 
out of the gangway. Sir Charles went up to him, and, taking off 
his hat, pointed out the gap in the French line to Rodney, urging 
him to steer through it. For a moment the Admiral hesitated. 
He did not like to ‘ have things sprung on him’ at any time, and 
now it behoved him to think. It was very well for the captain 
of the fleet to recommend the manceuvre; he would be covered 
by the authority of his Admiral. For Rodney, who would have 
to bear the responsibility for the consequences, it was a very 
serious step indeed. He had served under Mathews, and had 
not forgotten the fate which overtook that officer for departing 
from the consecrated rules of battle. His first impulse was to 
say No, and he did. ‘I will not break my line, Sir Charles,’ was 
his answer. In his eager conviction that he was right Douglas. 
pressed the Admiral again, and even so far forgot hiniself as to 
actually give the order to port to the quartermasters. A fierce 
reminder of their respective positions from Rodney stopped him 
before the wheel had moved. Then, as we may well suppose, in- 
stinctively feeling the indecency of a wrangle, the two men turned 
from one another for a moment. The break in the dispute calmed 
both. They turned and faced one another near the wheel. 
Douglas respectfully implored Rodney to take his advice. Reflec- 
tion had shown Rodney that his subordinate was right, and with 
a wisdom and magnanimity which have been strangely distorted, 
and a courtesy which has been wondrously misunderstood, he told 
Douglas to do as he pleased. At once the order to port was re- 
peated. Dashwood was sent flying down with the needful direc- 
tions to the lieutenants in the batteries. The ‘ Formidable” 
swung round to starboard, and cut through the French line, 
pouring her broadside into the ‘Glorieux’ to right and the 
‘ Diadéme’ to left as she went.” 

This action decided the battle, perhaps the history of the 
world, for it taught the English to rely on a maneuvre to 
which they owed so many of their subsequent victories. 

Before leaving Mr. Hannay’s delightful book, we must say 
something as to Rodney as a man. Though without the 
charm of Nelson and the Admirals of the Great War, he was a 
man of many good qualities; and though the tainted political 
atmosphere of the day affected him as it affected others, he 
never failed to show true manliness of conduct. If he had 
the defects, he had also the good qualities of the ordinary 
eighteenth-century Englishman. We cannot do better than 
take leave of Mr. Hannay’s book by quoting his pleasant story 
of Rodney’s action in regard to the greatcoats of the pensioners 
when Rodney was Governor of Greenwich Hospital. At one 
time. greatcoats were only given by special favour of the 
Governor :— 

“ Rodney was much too good-natured a man to refuse a favour 
—which cost him nothing—to a poor old sailor, and accordingly 
greatcoats soon became the rule, and not the exception, in Green- 
wich. Thestory also says that there was a naval Bumble, by name 
of Boys, at the Hospital, who was outraged by this lavish treat- 
ment of paupers. He was Rodney’s Lieutenant-Governor, and 
himself a naval officer. At the weekly Board he expressed his 
surprise at his superior’s extravagance. An anonymous writer in 
the Naval Chronicle speaks of the look which the Admiral was 
wont to put on when things were sprung on him. We can imagine 
it—a mixture of surprise, indignation, and contempt, all kept in 
order by the instinctive self-control of an English gentleman. 
Boys had the benefit of it now as he heard Sir George Rodney’s. 
answer, which is reported as follows:—‘I have the greatest 
respect for you as a man who, by the greatest merit, has raised 
himself from the station of a foremast man to the rank of an admiral 
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—a circumstance which not only does you the highest honour, 
but would have led me to have expected you as an advocate in- 
stead of an opposer to such a necessary indulgence. Many of the 
poor men at the door have been your shipmates, and once your 
companions. Never hurt a brother sailor. And let me warn you 
against two things more: the first is in future not to interfere 
between me and my duty as Governor; and the second is, not to 
object to these brave men having greatcoats whilst you are so 
fond of one as to wear it by the side of as good a fire as you are 
sitting by at present. There are very few young sailors that come 
to London without paying Greenwich Hospital a visit, and it 
shall be the rule of my conduct as far as my authority extends to 
render the old men’s lives so comfortable that the younger shall 
say when he goes away, ‘‘ Who would not be a sailor to live as 
happy as a Prince in his old age?”’” 





MARSHAL VON MOLTKE’S BOOK.* 
*‘T po not in the least want to know what happened in the 
past,” says Mr. Morley, insisting on the “ from which we learn 
what ?” manner of reading history, in a speech to which he has 
given the sanction of republication—“I do not in the least 
want to know what happened in the past, except as it enables 
me to see my way more clearly through what is happening to- 
day.” Now, Moltke’s commentaries on his Gallic wars are as 
excellent literature as Cesar or the Anabasis, but they will 
not much illuminate the problems of the age of the Triple 
Alliance and smokeless powder. From knowing what happened 
at Gravelotte or Sedan, the Gladstonian statesmanship of the 
future will not see its way more clearly for a scuttle out of 
Egypt or the evacuation of Quetta, than by the study of the 
cavalry charge at Cynaxa, or the rout of Ariovistus. 

The superior person may, therefore, fling Count Moltke’s 
‘book into the fire. To those, however, for whom Clio is not a 
schoolmistress but a Muse, it will give much enjoyment. 
Count Moltke’s nephew having frequently urged him to put 
on paper his reminiscences—a species of composition particu- 
larly disliked by him, as mainly serving the ends of personal 
vanity, and as diffusing more darkness than light—the Field- 
Marshal compromised matters by devoting his mornings in 
the country for some months to an abridgment of the great 
General Staff History of the war with France, which, he re- 
marked, was too voluminous and specialised for popular use. 
Moltke was always a master of clear, terse, logical prose, in a 
language in which it is hard not to be obscure, long-winded, 
and equivocal; and in his eighty-eighth year his style was 
still at its former level. Above all, he wrote in his 
native language pure and undefiled, not in the barbarous, 
jin-de-siecle conglomerate of tongues which some German 
literati of the uge of Bismarck have substituted for 
the dialect of Goethe and Heine. When a single volume 
has to deal in detail with twenty great battles, a count- 
less series of minor engagements, besides twenty sieges and 
operations against fortified places, the author cannot stop to 
dip his pen into “the hues of earthquake and eclipse.” But 
though this work is full of the concrete in a degree which 
would have gladdened Carlyle’s heart and driven M. Comte 
mad, and is therefore sometimes a little dull, its proper 
names and facts are set off by numerous dramatic touches, 
and by a rivulet of political, philosophical, and professional 
reflection which gives weight to the whole, while the sensa- 
tional gets its due in Moltke’s graphic pictures of such feats 
of broil and battle as the great cavalry charges of Mars-la- 
Tour, or the sudden appearance of Prince Frederic Charles 
on the flank of the French army at Orleans, or Manteuffel’s 
march across France to intercept the attempted advance of 
Bourbaki to the Rhine. 

The material basis of the book is, as we said, the official 
record of the war with France, which was compiled from 
materials furnished by the various local military centres, 
whose sensibilities the Staff Corps editors had to respect. 
Criticism that work did not contain, and its statements were 
the law and the prophets from which no military man in 
Germany, or even a civilian who was not a professed “enemy 
of the Empire,” liked openly to dissent. A Bavarian, a 
Wurtemberger, or a Saxon might mutter in confidential 
circles, where there was no fear of the delator—a personage 
as flourishing in the age of Bismarck as in that of Tiberius— 
that the true word had not been said about Worth, or Mars- 
la-Tour, or Gravelotte. But though the authorised version of 





* Geschichte des deutsch-franzisischen Krieges von 1870-71; neb ¢ on. Anfeats 
‘“Sdiber den angeblichen Kriegsrath in den Kriegen Kénig Wilhelms I.” Von Graf 
Helmuth von Moltke, General-Feldmarschall. Berlin: Mittler und Sohn. 1891. 


those transactions remained practically unchallenged, notes 
of interrogation have existed in men’s minds, and it was hoped, 
when this book was announced, that Count Moltke had dropped 
reserve and given his verdict on the disputed problems of the 
war. But the Field-Marshal’s Toryism, his reverential tem. 
perament, his dislike of conflicts, indisposed him to throwing 
stones at established systems and reputations. As his nephew 
relates, it was “a religious and patriotic duty not to destroy 
certain prestiges (or legends) which connect the victories of 
our armies with specific personalities.” However, although his 
posthumous History makes few positive revelations, and passes 
no strong censures, there is in places criticism enough, express, 
or between the lines. Moltke used to speak and write of the 
Generals in command as abstractions. In the present book, 
for instance, Prince Frederick Charles frequently evaporates 
into “Oberkommando of the 2nd Army,” General von Stein- 
metz is “Oberkommando of the Ist Army,’ the Crown 
Prince, of the 3rd Army, and so forth. By help of these 
eupbemisms he sometimes speaks his mind. There is a 
latent hint that the Crown Prince dawdled unduly on the 
road at the opening of the campaign, which forced the 
2nd Army to undertake the risky movement of a march 
on the Saar with an imperfectly protected flank. In 
the case of General von Steinmetz, whose obstinacy led to 
his virtual dismissal at an early stage of the war, we read 
that the Commander of the Ist Army, finding his proper line 
of advance into France somewhat circumscribed, invaded the 
zone of Prince Frederick Charles, and then, being made to 
evacuate, struck out on a line of his own for Saarbriicken, 
where, on the heights of Spicheren, he fastened on General 
Frossard, in pursuance of his private plans. Moltke’s 
judgment on these risky proceedings has a somewhat 
oracular sound :—“ The remark has been made that the 
battle was fought in a wrong place, and that it interfered with 
superior plans. True, that it was not foreseen. As a rule, 
however, it is seldom that a tactical victory does not fit in 
with the strategical scheme. A success is always thankfully 
accepted and utilised.” Whereupon he goes on to explain 
the advantages which accrued to the Germans from this dearly 
bought and obtrusive victory of Steinmetz. On that General’s 
battle of Colombey, or Pange, east of Metz, so absurdly 
accepted by General Ladmirault, when he ought to have 
been filing off with the rest of Bazaine’s army on the 
Verdun road, Moltke is uncomplimentary. He says that 
a battle had not been planned for that day (August Ith), 
and that the style in which the attacks on the French were 
delivered by the advanced guards of four separate divisions 
excluded all unity of command, leading, besides, to various 
“critical moments which might have been serious, if the 
enemy had attacked energetically with his collected forces.” 
Of Mars-la-Tour, Moltke speaks as ‘one of the most bril- 
liant deeds of arms of the whole war.” But to the 
General-in-Chief on that day (August 16th) some bad marks 
are given. The 2nd German Army having to intercept 
Bazaine’s retreat on Verdun and Paris, Alvensleben’s 3rd 
Corps headed the enemy off, and although this officer could 
only oppose companies to regiments, and regiments to 
divisions, he held his own until the 10th Corps came up, 
and finally maintained his ground by help of the two great 
cavalry charges in which both combatants proved themselves 
so worthy of each other’s steel. Moltke’s concluding remarks 
on this Gigantomachia are of great interest. The Prussians, 
he says, had wrested from the French the positions occupied 
by them in the morning, twilight had set in, the troops were 
exhausted, the horses, which had been fifteen hours under the 
saddle, were ready to drop. It was wrong to provoke an 
enemy who was still in such superior strength, and as no rein- 
forcements could arrive, to endanger the dearly bought success. 
Nevertheless, “the Oberkommando,” as late as 7 at night, 
directed a renewed attack on the enemy all along the line. 
This was to order impossibilities, and the partial advance 
effected entailed further heavy losses on the Prussian eavalry, 
who were shot down in the darkness by the unseen foe. 


On the battle-field of Gravelotte (August 18th) the Red Prince 
gave further dissatisfaction to the head of the Staff, who 
writes with a tinge of sarcasm :—‘ The Oberkommando of 
the 2nd Army having ordered the 12th Corps, although it 
stood on the right, toform the extreme left, a sensible delay 
occurred from the crossing of the respective lines of march. 





(English translation, by Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer, published by Messrs. 
Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co., London.) J retain settee 


More plainly expressed is Count Moltke’s disapproval of a 
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still greater personage,—viz., Count Moltke himself. The idea 
of this fine example of oblique attack was like that adopted by 
Epaminondas at Leuctra, by Frederick the Great at Leuthen, 


by Napoleon at Kylau, at Wagram. The Prussian Guard 
was to move up by Mars-la-Tour to Bazaine’s extreme right, 
wherever that might turn out to be, which the 12th (Saxon) 
Corps were to overlap on the north, while the German 
right, commanded by Steinmetz, was to refrain from attack 
until the above-named corps had developed their battle. 
Steinmetz exploded prematurely, as it now seems (contrary 
to a current tradition) with leave, but though he stormed 
the fortified farm of St. Hubert, in the immediate front of 
Bazaine’s army, was baffled in his attempts to cross the open 
before the adjacent positions of Moscou and Leipzig. In the 
afternoon, a final rush against the French left up the Mance 
Valley, near Gravelotte, was beaten back with heavy loss, 
and at 6 p.m. the battle on this side had almost died out. 
To them suddenly arrived the 2nd Corps, Pomeranians, when 
“the King” ordered a fresh advance, for which purpose 
the Pomeranians were placed at the disposal of Steinmetz. 
The Pomeranians, who had been on their legs since 2 a.m., 
eagerly rushed at the enemy, but the glacis-like slope up to the 
Point du Jour, Moscou, and Leipzig again proved impassable, 
the only gain from the attack being that the German advanced 
front was now held by fresh troops, while the corps of Stein- 
metz, which were in a terribly mixed condition, had time to 
collect and recover. All this, adds Moltke, was wrong. “It 
would have been more correct if the Chief of the Staff of the 
Army [i.e, I], who was on the spot, had not allowed this 
advance at such a late hour of the evening. An entirely 
intact élite force might have been invaluable on the following 
day, but here, on this evening, was scarcely capable of 
achieving a decisive change in affairs.” According to explana- 
tions given in an appendix, the King never assumed the 
responsibility of active interference with the Field-Marshal’s 
plans; so that the Royal “ Up, Guards, and at ’em” was an 
exceptional intrusion of authority, against which Moltke after- 
wards felt that he had not protested with sufficient emphasis. 
There would have been no German victory had not the Crown 
Prince of Saxony (now King) got round St. Privat, where the 
French right was posted, and, assisted by the dilapidated 
Prussian Guard, completely broken up the corps of Canrobert, 
which entailed the ultimate withdrawal of the French all down 
the line. The premature assault of St. Privat by the Prince of 
Wurtemberg, who flung the Guards across the plain before the 
urival of the Saxons, and nearly ruined them in half-an-hour, 
isnot criticised by Moltke. Yet the tremendous losses suffered 
by the corps in their fruitless attempt to approach the village 
under a withering fire are described in terms equivalent to 
disapproval. Another vexed question connected with this 
battle is the mistaken movement of the 9th Corps in the 
centre, defended by Moltke on the ground that General von 
Mannstein thought that he had before him the enemy’s right, 
which he had been ordered to attack. 


After Sedan, the monotony of chronic French defeat makes 
the interest of the story flag. The new levies of France 
were half-drilled or not drilled at all,and they were hopelessly 
sacrificed in hecatombs by presumptuous amateurs. Had the 
Germans been led by Wurmser or Mack, the results would 
have been the same, when the direction of the French armies 
was in the hands of a dilettante like, for instance—a civilian 
Who shall be nameless. The profound Carnot of 1870, as 
Moltke relates, gave Bourbaki, after the battle before Orleans, 
orders to make a movement which, said that brave General, “‘if 
Texecute, not a gun nor a man of my three corps shall I ever 
set my eyes on again!” The field operations of the later period 
—eg., those on the Loire and before Le Mans—are, for topo- 
graphical and other reasons, less easy to carry in the mind’s 
eye than the earlier marches and battles of the campaign. 
A statue to General Faidherbe has just been unveiled, with 
much Ministerial eloquence, at Bapaume, near Amiens, in 
honour, perhaps, of the action fought there to secure the pas- 
sage of the Somme, and relieve the fortress of Peronne “la 
Pucelle.” Moltke cannot make this “victory ” as exciting as 
the matchless banqueting scene in Quentin Durward, described 
by Scott as taking place in Peronne; but he explains that 
What Faidherbe did was to hold his own with fifty-seven French 
battalions against seventeen German, with the result that 
the virgin stronghold a few days later surrendered to General 
von Kummer, as she did to Wellington in 1815. Bapaume, 











however, deserved statuary honours more than the subsequent 
Battle of St. Quentin, where Faidherbe, with a superior 
force, was smashed to pieces by General von Goeben, 
losing to the Germans 12,000 prisoners, out of an effective 
of 40,000, and himself (more fortunate than the Constable 
de Montmorency on the same field in a previous cen- 
tury) just escaping capture. The interest revives with 
Bourbaki’s march from the West, with the desperate pur- 
pose of relieving Belfort and interrupting the German 
communications with the Rhine. How that unfortunate 
General dashed himself to pieces against Werder’s positions 
on the Lisaine, and was thereupon, in his ruined state, over- 
taken on the Swiss frontier by the army of Mantenffel, who 
arrived, as usual with the invader, in the nick of time,—al? 
this, and the passage of the remnants of Bourbaki’s force 
into Swiss territory, is told by Moltke with vigour and 
perspicacity. Germans may rejoice that the head of the 
French Army now should be the Minister whose telegraphic 
“conviction bien arrétée” on professional details was a 
prime cause of Bourbaki’s destruction, and attempted suicide. 

An appendix relative to the Battle of Kéniggriitz, extin- 
guishes a legend relative to the existence of councils of war in 
the campaigns of 1866 and 1870. Moltke’s allegation, “I can 
give the assurance that neither in 1866 nor in 1870-71 was any 
Council of War ever held,” disposes of the question ; but its 
appearance drew forth one of the familiar Friedrichsruhe 
snarls. The information was given, apparently par ordre 
du mufti, that, on the contrary, such councils had been 
systematically called, and that Prince Bismarck had been one 
of their most invaluable members. He it was who suggested 
the march into Hungary, after the battle of Kéniggritz: he 
it was who decided the effective bombardment of Paris. Had 
not General von Roon said, that the King had said, that the 
high military were jealous of the Minister’s presence, 
because his soldierly insight overtopped theirs? In the same 
appendix, Moltke, speaking of things within his daily know- 
ledge at the time, remarks that the war with Austria in 
1866 was not called for by the people, but was a struggle 
long contemplated and silently prepared, for the attainment 
of “an ideal good,” Prussia’s leadership of Germany. Read 
“agerandisement,” and the truth of this is unimpeachable. 
Notoriously the seven weeks’ war was forced upon Austria by 
a series of intrigues and acts of violence which excited almost 
universal indignation in Prussia, so as to make some observers: 
entertain the idea that popular resistance might ensue. It 
has, however, been the cue of the Bismarckians to deny all 
this, and to vociferate against what they call a misstate- 
ment of the antecedents of Kéniggritz. Moltke’s account is 
minutely truthful, and it is in harmony with the view of the 
historian Sybel. 

The Field-Marshal writes in a very sympathetic manner 
of the furia Francese, noting, though without comment, the 
jealousies and negligence of those in high command, and their 
entire non-observance, as Captain Fluellen would have put it, 
of “the disciplines of the pristine wars of the Romans.” Strange 
to say, the political interpretation is put (somewhat con- 
jecturally, it is true) on Bazaine’s blunders. To us it is hard 
to believe that devotion to Napoleon was the cause of that 
General’s leisurely withdrawal from Metz, or of his failure to 
push on his troops in the early morning of Mars-la-Tour, or 
of the absence of the guard, which was in reserve at Plappe- 
ville, at the critical moments of the Battle of Gravelotte, when 
the German troops were involved, though the Field-Marshal 
does not reveal the fact, in conditions of somewhat alarming, 
though temporary, panic. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF’S LETTERS.* 
A YEAR ago the Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff was creating 
an interest which would—or, perhaps more truly, might— 
have satisfied the ambition of even that ambitious young lady. 
But the interest human beings have for each other is not, as a 
rule, a very lasting one, and notwithstanding the translator’s: 
statement that Marie Bashkirtseff has “ become the theme of 
discussion in the columns of newspapers and magazines, on 
the platforms of debating societies and lecture-halls, not in 
one country or on one continent, but in both hemispheres,” it 
may be doubted if more than a strictly limited number of 
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people remember much about the personality of the young 
artist. Fame, unless of the first rank, is fleeting, and espe- 
cially so when the claim for fame is found in a frank egotism 
expressed for the distinct purpose of attaining fame. Perhaps, 
therefore, our readers will not take it amiss if we recall Marie 
Bashkirtseff to their recollection, in order to give more point 
to the letters now published. 


Marie Bashkirtseff was a Russian aristocrat by birth, with 
the self-centred and unmoral way of looking at life which is 
‘said to bea special distinction of old and exclusive aristocracies. 
The crowning passion of her life was an insatiable ambition. 
Fame she must attain, by means good or bad. Good for choice, 
perhaps; but if not, then any that came to hand; and a frank 
egotistical vanity supplied a ready if somewhat dangerous 
weapon. She could wield her pen if not her sword, and if her 
brush did not win the prize, she counted on her Journal doing so 
when the time came to give it to the public. She had at least the 
courage of her vanity, a courage which, had she lived longer, 
would have gained her fame in more worthy ways. She hada 
true gift for painting, but after executing some more or less 
striking pictures, she died at the early age of twenty-four—or, 
at least, so her family say, for questions have been raised about 
her age—and her family thought fit to publish her Journal, 
which, indeed, she probably had insisted upon their doing. It 
wasastriking one. It spared no one—neither herself nor others, 
What Madame Serrano says in her preface to the Letters, is 
true of the Journal. All Marie Bashkirtseff does is marked 
by power and sincerity, two great qualities which go far to 
establish her claim to genius. But the Letters now published 
are by no means so interesting as the Journal. The Journal 
was not to be read till after her death; and egotism and 
vanity, which irritate beholders in life, become far less aggres- 
sive when death has presumably opened the eyes of the 
egotist to something greater than the contemplation of self. 
Letters, too, are written with the intention of calling forth 
answers, and answers are apt to shape themselves beforehand 
to the mind of the writer; so, as a rule, letters become more 
disciplined and less interesting, from the psychological point 
of view, than an altogether sincere and egotistical journal. 
Still, to those familiar with the Journal, the Letters will 
recall many characteristics of Marie, while they also throw a 
little fresh light upon her life. They cover the ground of some 
twelve years, beginning in 1868, when she was eight, and ending 
about the year of her death, in 1884, From the first, Marie 
had little of the child about her. At thirteen she writes: 
“Ah, I am very well satisfied with myself! What a great 
happiness that is!”—but as she had begun to study natural 
philosophy, perhaps the satisfaction had reference to that. 
On the same occasion, she congratulates herself on being free 
from the errors of the ancient Greeks and Romans, assuring 
her friend that she believes “in God, our Saviour, and the 
Virgin,” and that she “honours some of the saints, not all, 
for some of them are manufactured like plum-cake.” At 
fifteen her thoughts are even more self-centred. She writes 
from Schlangenbad, and has realised that she has a fine voice, 
and a picturesque if not beautiful appearance. But the absence 
of society does not suit her. “The country iswild...... 
melancholy, hateful!” and she reproaches herself for spending 
her time “in this land of sausages.” She “ complains loudly ” 
that “a black-felt hat of a charming style, a dark-blue cloth 
princess gown, made very tight over the hips, with a short 
train gathered up at the side like a riding-habit, yellow-leather 
shoes with buckles, a fresh face, a regal port (as Mamma says), 
a graceful walk,” should meet with only deserted paths and 
untenanted balconies. Her only companions are dairymaids 
and pink and white pigs led byaribbon. Even the attentions 
of a Russian military attaché whom the Princess M —— places 
at her service, fail to do much to cheer her. Naturally, the 
absence of any love-making produces more thought on the 
subject, and her next letter is an amusing analysis of the 
lover’s state of mind. At fifteen she fully realises the male 
love of adoration, and is prepared to: bestow it, should a man 
worthy of her devotion present himself. Still, she would 
‘draw the distinction between the woman who loves blindly, and 
one who values herself duly. “Is she appreciated even if she 
adores you?” she asks. “ Yes, by commonplace people. But 
if this woman stands erect before you, and then throws herself 
at your feet, you comprehend her grandeur, the grandeur of 
her love...... Where is the man who would not feel him- 
self a god in the presence of adoration like this, and who 





would not consequently understand such a woman and render 
himself her equal?” She had yet to learn the power of men 
to be bored by anything being expected of them. Fortunately 
for herself, she soon leaves this deserted village for the excite. 
ments of Paris, and writes to her mother that she breathes 
freely again. “I feel that I am beautiful; it seems to me 
that I shall succeed in all I undertake; everything smiles on 
me, and I am happy, happy, happy.” No one can have the 
heart to grudge her her short-lived satisfaction. 

But if some find Marie Bashkirtseff unpleasingly frank in 
her vanity, her bringing-up has much to answer for. It is 
difficult to speak freely of those who may still be living, 
and who are apparently quite unconscious of what serious 
blots the education of Marie produced on her character. 
To be frank and to be great are not synonymous, though 
those who publish her Letters and Journal appear to think 
they are. Perhaps it is unfair to take seriously the letters 
of a young lady of fifteen, but the publication of such 
letters challenges criticism. Looked at with a cool judgment, 
many of the lettersare not fitted for publication. Most young 
girls write freely to their young cousins and friends, and if 
their elders are overseen enough to read their letters, the 
young folk are usually counselled that dress and flirtation do 
not make the whole of life. Of course dress and flirtation 
still largely fill their minds, but they are wholesomely ashamed 
of openly admitting that life for them revolves round those two 
fixed stars. Marie Bashkirtseff had no wise guidance in such 
matters. Her parents did not live together; she travelled 
with her mother or aunt from one fashionable city to another 
and itis a credit to her that she is not more carried away by the 
injudicious spoiling of her relations than she was. For there 
was a serious side to Marie Bashkirtseff. Her art was very 
real, and she had a noble ambition to succeed in it. She was 
not afraid of really hard work, and when occupied in art, she 
threw behind her the more frivolous sides of life. She aimed 
high both in work and friendship, and had she lived, she might 
have achieved much in both lines. Some of the most interesting 
and curious of her letters are written to literary men 
whom she had never spoken to, and who had no idea who 
it was who wrote to them. She is not afraid of most 
openly professing her admiration for them, but she joins 
to it a cynical suspicion that they will take her admira- 
tion for more than it means. A letter to M. Alexandre 
D——, written a year before her death, shows that her 
restless spirit had not yet found its master. “Monsieur,” it 
begins, “I am told that, like every self-respecting divinity, 
you are enveloped in a cloud which makes you regard the in- 
habitants of the earth with much indifference.” Continuing 
in the same strain of flattery, she comes to her point :—“ What 
I ask is, that you should be for once the spiritual director of a 
woman who desires to consult you as she would a priest, re- 
garding a very serious matter. But reassure yourself, Mor- 
sieur and illustrious man ; I have not the slightest intention of 
recounting to you ‘the romance of my life,’ or anything else 
that would affect your nerves.” What this “ serious matter” 
is, we do not learn, for she asks for a meeting at a ball at the 
Opera House, which apparently he does not see his way to 
granting. She foresees this possibility, and begs him to feel 
free to stay away :—‘ If you are Olympic, however, if you 
have grown bourgeois, stay at home, for in truth you inspire 
me with a sacred awe, and I should be unable to utter a word 
in your presence.” His reply is evidently not encouraging, 
for the next letter is again to him, and we quote it almost in 
full :— 

“You are right; novel-reading has turned my head. Such 
things should not be done. I cried with anger at your thinking 
what you did, but I was, in truth, too silly. You are not the man 
to whom to send foolish epistles copied by a public scribe. It is 
an escapade, however, which has caused me not a little unhappl- 
MORAN cs. 6 6.6 You make me feel forcibly the difference that exists 
between what we imagine and what really is. I will keep early 
hours, I promise you; thus, thanks to you, I shall always remain 
young. As to the guidance of which I stand in need, I shall ask 
it from Him who suggested to me the thought of asking it from 
you. Sleep well, Monsieur, and continue to be as much a bourgeois 1n 
private as youare an artist for the public; that, too, is an excellent 
method of keeping from growing old I shall see you doubtless 
on Saturday at the Chamber. The divorce law will be proposed. 
A propos of divorce, I announce to you now that of my admiration 
from your person.” 

In M. de M—, a savant whom she had never even seen, she 
finds a more sympathetic listener, and again tries the bait of 
flattery. This time she seems drawn to a more continuous 
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friendship. “ You are sufficiently great,” she says, “to inspire 
one with romantic dreams of becoming the confidant of your 
beautiful soul, always supposing your soul to be beautiful.” 
She has no desire to see him “even from a distance.” His 
countenance might not please her. At the same time, she was 
unwilling to be thought unworthy of hisacquaintance. ‘I must 
tell you that I am charming; this sweet reflection will stimu- 
late you to answer my letter.” She signs herself ‘Miss 
Hastings,” but assures him she is not “an old fright of an 
Englishwoman.” This correspondence flourishes better than 
the other, and more letters follow in the same strain. The 
incognito form suited Marie’s passion for self-analysis, and 
she could always close the correspondence should it become 
unflattering. And at this same time she was commanding 
recognition as an artist of considerable power. The restless- 
ness of approaching death allowed of no peaceful enjoyment 
of what she possessed. The want of discipline in her life makes 
her letters anything but noble. But they are eminently vivid 
and brilliant. As a companion she must have been delightful, 
—when in good-humour, let us add. No one was too small or 
too great to serve as grist to the mill of her vanity. Her studio 
jealousies are those of a schoolgirl; her pictures, those of a 
woman who intended to rival men of mark, and who succeeded. 
A little more balance, and the character would have been great ; 
a little less of fortunate circumstance, and her life would have 
furnished the. tragedy of hundreds of overwrought souls. It 
was probably the fact that she felt her career would be soon cut 
short, that made her so anxious to assert her claim to recogni- 
tion. She had no time to lose, and where a weaker nature 
would have spent itself in useless regrets, she took the means 
nearest to hand to exact fame from those who had had no 
time to recognise her in the region of art. Her power is un- 
doubted, and her sincerity is the true mark of her peculiar 
genius. It is a mark which is too often overlaid for it to be 
just only to cast stones at it. The sincere history of a human 
soul, whether for good or evil, will always remain the most 
supremely interesting study for other human souls. 





SCOTCH CHURCH DISCIPLINE, RITUAL, AND 
PROPERTY.* 
WE have here the fifth and last volume of what is certainly 
the most popular, if not also the most valuable work of a 
historical and expository character that has, since the “ Dis- 
ruption” of 1843, been published upon the Church of 
Scotland. It does not contain less literary matter, and does 
not deal with less important subjects, than its predecessors. 
As a matter of fact, too many subjects are compressed into it. 
It treats of the Ritual, the Discipline, and the Property of the 
Church. The last subject may, indeed, be effectually disposed 
of in a comparatively small number of pages, at all 
events in a comprehensive work of this kind. But neither 
Dr. Leishman, who writes on BRitualism, nor Dr. Edgar, 
who writes on Discipline, seems to have had enough of 
elbow-room. Both are manifestly authorities on their 
respective subjects, but they have had to condense their 
reading far too much, and have had to trust too much to foot- 
notes. Ina sense, therefore, the completest and most satis- 
factory of the three monographs in this volume is the last 
and shortest,—on the subject of Scotch teinds, or tithes, and 
ecclesiastical property generally. The author, Mr. Nenion 
Elliot, is Clerk to the Court of Teinds, and is, therefore, 
thoroughly familiar with his subject. He, further, works it out 
very satisfactorily, being at once lucid and moderate in his 
statements. It is interesting to compare the condition, as 
regards property, of the Roman Catholic Church before the 
Reformation with that of the Protestant Establishment at the 
Present time. It is difficult to get at absolutely reliable pre- 
Reformation figures, but about the year 1366 the rental of the 
various lands in Scotland held in the name of the Catholic 
Bishops was nearly £9,396 6s. 6d., while that of the temporal 
lands was about £22,239 10s. “In point of quality,” as Mr. 
Elliot says, ‘the Church lands were some of the best in the 
Kingdom.” As is notorious, the most valuable of the Church 
lands were, to all intents and purposes, seized by tne Lords of 
the Congregation, who threw in their lot with Knox and his 
coadjutors, At the same time, some of the Catholic clergy 
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themselves took part in the alienation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. According to Archbishop Spottiswoode, they made 
away “all rents, manses, glebes, tithes, and whatsoever else 
belonged to the Church, unto some great ones that were their 
friends and kinsmen, who found the means, by making corrupt 
laws, to strengthen their titles, and so from time to time, 
under colour of right, defrauded the Church of her due patri- 
mony.” As a consequence, the Reformed clergy at first found 
great difficulty in obtaining the means of subsistence; and 
even when State provision was made for them, it was the 
reverse of liberal in character. When, finally, the payment of 
the Established clergy out of teinds, or tithes, was decided on, 
a measure was passed in the reign of Charles I. for valuing 
them, which resulted in a gain to the Scotch landowners that 
now amounts to £1,500,000 annually. At the present moment, 
this is the position of affairs. The whole teinds, according to 
the last return, amounted to £375,678, while the rental of the 
lands in the parishes from which teinds are derived amounted 
to £12,390,992. “The rental of the lands, says Mr. Elliot, 
“has vastly increased during the last two centuries and a 
half, while the value of the teinds, valued at the beginning of 
the period, has been stationary. Had one-fifth of the present 
rental been taken, the teinds would have been over £2,000,000 
sterling, after allowing for considerable deductions.” 


Dr. Leishman’s treatise on the Ritual of his Church is to a 
very large extent an ingenious, and on the whole successful, 
attempt to prove that the majority of the “innovations” in 
service, such as the repetition of the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer, kneeling at prayer, and marriage in church, which are 
denounced even yet in some portions of Scotland as “ Popish 
practices,” are in reality returns to old Presbyterian fashions. 
It was, in fact, English Puritanism, rather than Scotch 
fanaticism, that was the determining cause of Northern 
Presbyterianism being associated for so long with ugliness, if 
not positive irreverence. Dr. Leishman perhaps rides this 
hobby too much. If the Cromwellians—whose domination 
over Scotland continued for only a brief period—sowed mach 
mischievous seed, there must have been a soil very ready to 
receive it. Take, for example, the celebration of marriage in 
private houses. It was borrowed from the English Indepen- 
dents. But Dr. Leishman admits that, “ the easy requirements 
of Scottish law did not tend to add solemnity to the marriage 
service. The desire of the vulgar rich to have their marriages 
hid from the common gaze, contributed to the result.” Dr. 
Leishman, although he obviously approves of the changes for 
the better in the sense of more esthetic and reverential which 
have latterly taken place in the ritual of the Church, has still 
an element of conservatism in him. 


“Tf the Church,” he says, “has laid aside forms of prayer, the 
evilis not to be remedied by exchanging free prayer for liturgical, 
but by using both. Experience shows that it is not easy to keep 
the equipoise between them. Some think that they see a disposition 
already appearing among us to let the privilege of free prayer 
remain unused. The days of scanty and unmusical praise are 
passing away. That is no reason for abandoning altogether the 
psalms and melodies which those before us loved, still less for 
making praise the point of central interest among the offices of 
religion, and looking on the house of God as no more than the 
scene of a Sunday morning concert.” 


The essay in this volume by Dr. Edgar—we regret to say, 
the late Dr. Edgar—on Church Discipline is, like his “ Old 
Church Life in Scotland,” interesting mainly because of its 
making clear how very near the Scotch Church was, through 
its clergy and courts, of becoming a perfect theocracy. Disci- 
pline reached its full development after what came to be 
known as the Second Reformation :— 


“In those days scouts were every night sent through all the 
ale-houses in every town and village to see if any person were 
either drinking or selling drink after ‘elders’ hours.’ Scouts 
were, in like manner, sent through every village every Sunday 
during divine service to see if any that should have been in church 
were drinking in taverns. In 1648, the session of Galston unani- 
mously concluded and ordained that two of the town elders should 
‘each of them night about go visit the toune and Gatesyd on the 
Sabbath night, about seven hours, and see that none be in toune 
except the inhabitants thereof.’ At every fair or race there were 
elders told off to perambulate the marketplace or the racecourse, 
as the case might be, and report every immorality they saw or 
heard. Not a wedding or a merry-making could be held without 
ecclesiastical detectives being sent to inquire into all that hap- 
pened thereat, and inform the kirk-session of the numbers 
present and the nature of the entertainment. And any remissness 
on the part of elders in discovering and delating immoralities was 
not only censured by presbyteries, but- complained of by the 
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Practices almost of a revolting character were resorted to 
for the discovery of immorality. No person in the seventeenth 
century could “ flit” from one parish to another, without testi- 
monials from the minister or kirk-session of the parish which 
he had left; if he flouted this rule, he was a moral suspect, or 
“under a scandal.” In 1648, the General Assembly extended 
this rule to “all gentlemen and persons of quality and all 
their followers who come to reside with their families at Edin- 
burgh or elsewhere.” Some of the punishments that used to 
be inflicted on men and women under the ban of the Church 
are tolerably well known, such as their exclusion from “ sacra- 
mental” privileges. But it is not so generally known that 
they were not allowed to marry. In 1644, some ministers in 
the district of Strathbogie were censured for marrying persons 
that were under Church obloquy; and in 1668 a minister in 
the County of Kirkcudbright was suspended from the ministry 
for—in addition to other offences—“ granting a man under 
gross scandal the benefit of marriage.” That Scotland should 
have burst the bonds of an ecclesiastical tyranny not inferior 
to that of the Inquisition, is even more extraordinary than 
that she should ever have submitted to be fettered by them. 
For her tyrants came from her own people. The times 
changed, no doubt, but the clergy must, more or less, un- 
consciously have changed, not with but before them. 





A RECORD OF OLD-TIME ENTERPRISE AND 
MISFORTUNE.* 


In republishing The Voyaye of Frangois Leguat, the Hakluyt 
Society has given to us a remarkably interesting book. It has 
been transcribed from the first English edition, which was 
produced in 1708, and was dedicated to Henry Grey, Marquis 
of Kent, and owes much to the careful editing and annota- 
tions of Captain Pasfield Oliver, who remarks in his pre- 
face that it forms a not altogether unfitting sequel to the 
Diary of William Hedges, published by the Society in 
1886, with the last entry in which it nearly synchronises, 
inasmuch as it affords information regarding the system 
of Dutch administration and colonisation in the East 
Indies and at the Cape towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and gives a graphic sketch of the circum- 
stances of French Huguenot emigration from Europe to 
South Africa at that epoch. While to the scientific man the 
chief interest in Leguat’s book will lie in his circumstantial de- 
lineation of the singular birds then existing in the Mascarene 
Islands, that of the general reader will be excited by the 
character of the man himself, and the extraordinary adven- 
tures in which he bore a principal part. He tells us that 
simple truth and the peculiarity of his adventures are the 
soul and body of his narration; and certainly no one who reads 
it will be inclined to question the veracity of the writer, who 
was, as Professor Schlegel remarks, a man of true refinement 
and much reading, and possessing to a high degree the 
earnestness and piety which characterised the fervent Pro- 
testants of the time. 


About the year 1637-38, Francois Leguat was born in the 
little Province of Bresse, now the Department of Ain, on the 
frontier of Savoy. An ancestor of his, Pierre le Guat, is 
mentioned in Guichenon’s Histoire de Bresse et de Bugey, as 
the Seigneur of la Fougére, and Secretary of Charles, Duke 
of Savoy, about the year 1511; the family would appear, there- 
fore, to have belonged to the petite noblesse, or at all events, to 
have been of something more than average respectability. 
After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Leguat, like so 
many others of his countrymen, finding it necessary to emigrate, 
went to Holland, intending, no doubt, to set up a new home in 
that country; but as just at that moment the two sons of the 
great Duquesne were making preparations for a settlement in 
the island of Réunion, then called Mascaregne, and offered to 
convey French Protestants to it without charge, Leguat en- 
rolled himself among those who were to sail, and received the 
appointment of Major of the largest of the two ships. This 
projected expedition was, however, for political reasons aban- 
doned on the very eve of its departure, and, instead of it, a 
small frigate was despatched to make preparatory explorations 
and take out such persons as were willing to be landed in one 
of the lesser Mascarene islands as avant cowreurs of those who 
were to follow on hearing that the place was suitable for and 








* The Voyage of Francois Leguat, of Bresse, to Rodriguez, Mauritius, Java, and 
the Cape of Good Hope. London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 





open to colonisation. Leguat, as the elder and more experi- 
enced of the ten who resolved upon this adventure, was placed 
at their head, and had the captain of the little ‘Swallow’ been 
an honest man, the result would have been very different. But 
he being, as Leguat asserts, a villain of the deepest dye, and 
having his own reasons for not wishing to land his passengers 
on the beautiful and fertile island on which their hopes were 
centred, put them on shore, at the end of their long and dan. 
gerous voyage, at Rodriguez, with their goods and some of the 
necessaries furnished to them, and set sail for Mauritius, taking 
care to destroy all the letters with which they had entrusted 
him for their friends in Holland. When, after two years’ 
residence in Rodriguez, Leguat and the few survivors of the 
party arrived at Mauritius, he learned that the ‘Swallow’ had 
actually been sent back with seeds, plants, and animals for 
the adventurers in great abundance, but owing to the greed 
and rascality of the Captain, Valleau, none of these things 
ever reached them, nor did any vessel arrive at the desert 
island during the two years’ residence there of these poor 
Crusoes. 

The island of Rodriguez, or Diego Ruys, always called 
“ Rodrigo” by Leguat, lies at a distance of 330 miles to the 
eastward of Mauritius, of which it is a dependency. It is 
encircled by a coral reef, and has an area of about forty-three 
square miles, According to the researches of M. Jules Codine, 
of the Paris Geographical Society, given in Appendix A of 
Captain Oliver’s work, the Mascarene Islands were probably 
discovered by Diogo Fernandez Pereira in 1507, although they 
took their name from Pierre Mascarenhas, who re-discovered 
them in 1512. Mauritius was the only inhabited one at the 
time of Leguat’s voyage, for though the French had taken 
possession of Mascaregne, and given it the name of Bourbon, 
they had not at that time sent a colony there. It was this 
island, now called Réunion, for which the emigrants were 
bound; and had they been allowed to land upon it, no doubt 
the settlement would have been permanent. Though dis- 
appointed in this matter, Leguat describes himself and his 
companions as enchanted with the appearance of the “ Lovely 
Isle of Rodrigo,” and says:—“‘ We admir’d the secret and 
wonderful ways of Providence, which, after having permitted 
us to be ruin’d at home, had brought us thence by many 
Miracles, and now dry’d up all our Tears by the sight of 
the Earthly Paradise it presented to our view; where, if we 
wou’d, we might be rich, free and happy ; if contemning vain 
Riches, we wou’d employ the peaceable life that was offer’d to 
us to glorifie God and save our Souls.” 

One of the little band of adventurers, John Pagni, died of 
scurvy within sight of the island, and two others were decoyed 
away by the captain when he set sail; but, as a pilot, Peter 
Thomas, having quarrelled with the captain, made up his 
mind to remain behind, eight souls landed at Rodriguez, and 
proceeded to build cabins for their habitation, as well as a larger 
house to be used both as kitchen and place of meeting, and to 
lay out gardens; all this beside the little river coming from 
the middle of the island, and forming near the settlement 
several cascades and basins that would, says Leguat, adorn 
a Prince’s garden. His maps and plans of the island 
and the settlement are very curious, and he excuses him- 
self for his deficiency in designing, which, says he, “I 
profess not to understand.” His word-pictures are, however, 
very graphic, and he takes great pains to place everything 
very clearly before the reader, describing minutely all 
the fauna and flora of the island; and it is pleasant to know 
that his statements, at one time deemed fabulous, have been 
amply borne out by subsequent researches and discoveries, 
more especially with regard to the singular extinct bird called 
the Solitaire. Professor Schlegel speaks of the truthfulness 
of Leguat as beyond all doubt; moreover, he says that “he 
was, as an amateur and for his time, an attentive and 
accurate observer, that he consulted in his investigations a 
multitude of works on natural history, that by comparing 
them mutually, and with Nature, he tried to arrive at truth, 
and that he was anything but a servile repeater of another's 
words.” For these reasons, he does not hesitate to accept his 
account of le géant, which he believes to have been a monstrous 
water-hen. The gigantic tortoises now extinct in Rodriguez 
are yet to be found in the Seychelles, and osseous remains 
discovered in the former island, and examined by Dr. Giinther, 
show that the animal really had the habit of raising its neck 
to a vertical position, so as to have been able to see for some 
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distance around it. Thus Leguat’s statement that these 
tortoises habitually place sentinels at the four corners of their 
camp, to which they turn their backs, looking as if on the 
watch, loses its appearance of incredibility. 

Leguat is careful to tell us that his companions, “except P. 
Thomas and R. Anselin, men of mean fortunes, were not 
driven out of Europe by Misery, nor did they desperately cast 
themselves on Desert Islands, because they knew not where to 
set footin the World. They were men of good Families and of 
no contemptible Estates; but Mr. du Quesne’s Colony made 
such a noise (et quils étaient jeunes, sains et gaillards), 
that having no ties of Families or Affairs to detain them, 
they had a mind to make this voyage.” One of them in 
particular seems to have been gifted in many ways, and to his 
invention and talent was it chiefly owing that they were 
able, after a year’s labour, to complete the wonderful little 
vessel that bore them safely to the shores of Mauritius. 
For though well provided with most things, having even some 
books, and food in great abundance and variety, so that they 
were in no danger of starvation, solitude and idleness proved 
too much for the younger part of the company, and they re- 
solved to get away from the island at all hazards, little thinking 
that by far the worst of their adventures were to come, and, in 
fact, that three only of their number would live to reach 
Europe. 

Leguat himself attained a ripe old age, ending his days in 
England, and when he was seventy his manuscript was first 
printed. “We find,” says Captain Oliver, “the word Provi- 
dence on the first and last pages of his book, and it was this 
reliance on divine support which upheld his equanimity during 
long years of trying exile.” 





A HISTORY OF THE OLD WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY.* 

Mr. Rocer has taken up, and in these two large volumes 
completed, a work projected by the late Secretary of the Old 
Water-Colour Society, Mr. Joseph John Jenkins. That 
gentleman so long ago as 1852 was collecting materials for 
a History of the English School of Painting in Water-Colours, 
as an advertisement in the Times shows. From that time till 
his death he continued to collect information by circular and 
otherwise. Among other sources, he overhauled the papers of 
the Society, which had precariously reached the then Secretary 
“loose, at the bottom of a cab,” and shortly afterwards he 
became Secretary himself. The result was, that his materials 
took the shape most naturally, not of a general history of the 
art, but of the institution with which he was officially connected. 
The difference between the two things is not very considerable 
for the greater part of the time covered by this History, but it 
was wise of Mr. Roget, on taking over the task, to limit the 
scope of the book as he has done. Mr. Jenkins found himself 
in 1884 in failing health, with his materials still in the shape 
of notes only. These were handed over to Mr. Roget to form 
the foundation of the work, consisting of biographies of the 
earlier artists, and extracts from the minutes of the Society. 
Mr. Roget has filled out this framework, giving a continuous 
narrative of the Society’s history, completing some biographies 
and adding others, and fitting these conveniently in to the 
general story, according to the dates at which the members 
made their entrance and their exit. He has further added a 
quantity of information about the number, subjects, sale-prices, 
and special collections of the artists’ works, and lists of pub- 
lished prints after their designs. All this, with the chronological 
tables of members under successive presidencies, makes the 
book a most convenient work of reference for the life and pro- 
duction of the artists it includes, and the author deserves great 
praise for the painstaking and businesslike execution of his task. 
He avoids, as he modestly says, the “intrusion of original 
criticism,” though, naturally enough, he is ready to accept 
those friendly and patriotic estimates of the merits of our 
water-colourists with which we are familiar. 

The history of the Society itself, which follows an account 
of the rise of the art, is a simple and uneventful one. With 
certain breaches of continuity, it has been in existence since 
1805. A too free distribution of profits brought it low in 
1812, und it was then formally dissolved; but the Oil and 
.* A History of the Old Water-Colour Society, now the Royal Society of Painters 
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Water-Colour Society (1813-1820), and the reconstituted Water- 
Colour Society of 1821, practically continued the corporate 
life, and fondly overlooked those breaks in its existence. The 
other events are changes in the rules affecting the status of 
members, and the disposition of funds, and the changes of 
habitat which ended in the Society buying their well-known 
rooms in Pall Mall. From an early date there were rivals in 
the field, and the result at the present time is the existence of 
the “Institute” over against the “Society,” with the sharp 
distinction of constitution that the former admits to exhibi- 
tion the work of outsiders, while the Society exhibits only the 
drawings of its own members. 

The bulk of the book is naturally biographic, and quite 
apart from questions of painting, on which biography has 
seldom any light to throw, there is a good deal of entertaining 
human stuff in these records. The examples of John Varley’s 
drawing-master trade will not, as time goes on, be thought 
very interesting, but the figure of that cheerful mystic will 
always remain picturesque, tossed by Taurus, and his pockets 
crammed with almanacks for drawing horoscopes and 
predicting events that sometimes very nearly happened 
It was hard upon him that, with so much faith, he had to sit 
by and see nothing when Blake evoked Cassivelaunus or 
Moses, or the Ghost of a Flea, at his tea-table; but it was 
something to be so apt in Zodiacal Physiognomy as to recoc- 
nise whether the face of an acquaintance had been framed 
under the influence of Scorpio or Capricornus. 

There are some interesting notices here and there in the 
book, of inventions and improvements in the materials of the 
art. These are the most important facts in its early history, 
for there was little to be done with the paper and the colours 
that the early practitioners made use of, drawing-paper and 
Prussian-blue not being hopeful weapons to attack Nature 
with. Nor were the early practitioners capable of using such 
materials as they had to the best advantage. It is customary 
to treat Sandby and Hearne and the rest with grave attention 
as pioneers of the art; but there is little in the development 
of water-colour up to Turner that an inventive artist might 
not have struck out in an idle morning. Nor can it be ad- 
mitted that any large proportion of the names that follow in 
these pages have a claim to the dignity of history because of 
the value of their art. A visit to the historical collection of 
English water-colours at South Kensington, than which few 
places of the earth are more waste, is enough to prove this. 
Such painters owe a good deal to the kind of scientific fallacy 
that brings a collection like that together, and to the esprit de 
corps that leads to a History like this being written, and gives 
them a place in its pages; for in a time of histories, few are 
quite secure from fame, and in this hey-day of the Evolution 
Theory, if a man has no other claim to notice, he will always 
receive punctilious scrutiny as a Link. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_._——_— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

“ Boy:” Word-Sketches of a Child’s Life. By Helen Milman. 
(Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh.)—In this charming story 
we find much of Mrs. Ewing’s best manner, which is great, but 
we think deserved, praise. There has been much protest against 
a “morbid” element in books for and about children; but if we 
look into the accusation, we shall generally find that “morbid” 
stands for any hint of religion or suffering. We are not concerned 
to argue with grown-up people who object that any except sensible 
fact is unworthy of the name of truth, and to whom the policeman, 
tempered by Mrs. Grundy, is the highest authority. Children know 
better; they know where lie the springs of heroism; they see 
better through the seamy side of suffering than their comfortable 
elders. Therefore we are not vexed by the sight of the trailing 
clouds of glory around “ Boy,” nor shrink from suffering and death 
such as his, though many will probably be moved to tears, not of 
mere compassion, but of sympathy and recognition that his family 
had entertained an angel unawares. There is artistic feeling in 
avery incident of the story, an appeal to harmonies of which some of 
us can perceive faint echoes even in the roar of general experience. 
“ Boy ” is one of twins; his ‘‘ pair” dies at her birth, but leads him 
tothe threshold of the unseen. His memory, half-unconsciously to 
himself, is influenced by her. Coming between elder children in 
the schoolroom and younger children in the nursery, he is rather 
isolated. His parents are half-vexed-by his dreamy ways in the 
drawing-room, his incapacity to understand that there can be 
deviation from true speech. In all the minor traits of his child’s 
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life at eight years old, he is quite natural and often amusing, as he 
fits his ways to the expediencies of others. He has as a friend the 
shy, ill-dressed, but refined young curate, who at once instructs 
and reverences the child. The pages in which the tutor and the 
boy explain the riddle of human diversity to one another, are 
simple and beautiful, and if we do not quote them, it is because 
they do not bear severance from the whole picture. The author 
strikes her key-note by introducing ‘“‘ Boy ” to us as like one of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s angels, fair-haired, serious, and with earnest 
eyes. She takes the reader into “ Boy’s”” dreamland, and gradually 
we see the little episodes of life as he saw them. The courtship 
of his uncle, his tea-party, his acquaintance with the young scamp 
Mike, are all quite natural, and yet suffused with unaccustomed 
light. The final scene is in true climax; keen intelligence and 
practical courage, and even heroism, fill “ Boy ” in defence of his 
friend Mike. They override in him physical weakness, and when 
he dies, we feel the triumph and not the defeat of his little life. 
The end is pathetic in the highest degree ; but pathos is life-giving 
when it rouses admiration and points to fuller life, as does this 
book. We seldom meet with one which better rouses our respect 
for tl.e dignity of a child’s soul and the-reverence due to it, and 
we greet with pleasure this mark of reaction against a school 
which draws children in every mood of original sin, small imps 
of malice and mischief, and that other school which amuses us 
rather than the children themselves, by exaggerating their sim- 
plicity to foolishness, and by the grotesque contrast of their 
imaginings with the vulgar or cruel circumstances which they 
are in. 

Evenings Out. By Constance Milman, author of “The Doll 
Dramas.” (Griffith and Farran.)—A very different book, but 
with its own usefulness, is Evenings Out, by Miss Constance 
Milman, a sister, we believe, of the author of “Boy.” It is a 
manual in help of that much-perplexed order of benefactors who 
give village entertainments, penny-readings, and other joys to 
the rural population, which has its exigencies and tastes, for 
which “a little ingenuity is wanted, and a great deal of good- 
humour.” The record of the author’s experiences is good reading 
in itself; herrecipes and advices should be invaluable ; and while 
there is plenty of wit in her suggestions for play-bills, cafés- 
chantants, and concerts, she steers clear of the vulgarity which is 
generally, but very mistakenly, believed to be comic. 


The World of Adventure, 1891. (Cassell and Co.)—This volume 
is the successor of one, bearing the same title, that we noticed 
last year. As that began with “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” so does this with “Trafalgar.” (The story of the 
death of the man who shot Nelson is, we fancy, doubtful. One 
who claimed the credit of the deed, anyhow, lived for many years 
afterwards.) From Trafalgar we are taken over a wide range of 
time and place, to many various scenes of war, sport, and disaster. 
The second paper tells two stories, how a pair of man-eating tigers 
were slain, and how an old Negro trapper saved himself from a 
pack of ravenous coyotes by playing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” to them. 
« How We Sacked Panama,” in two parts, purports to be the story 
told by “ Jonathan Pinch, Buccaneer, 1670-71.” If it really is, we 
can only say that ‘Jonathan Pinch, Buccaneer,” wrote English 
very much in advance of his time. ‘ Henry Morgan, that gallant 
if somewhat bloody-minded Welshman,” does not smack of the 
seventeenth century. Who was the Duke of Marlborough who 
was “ Master-General of the Ordnance” in 1758? Among the 
other stories are “ The Infernal Machine” (Fieschi’s, 1835), “A 
Celebrated Claimant” (the pseudo-Tichborne), “The Tale of the 
‘ Lady Hobart,’” and “The Elephant-Hunters.” This is a most 
readable volume. 


The Blue Poetry-Book. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans.)—Mr. 
Lang makes a half-apology for the “ unexpectedly large propor- 
tion ” which the pieces in this volume by Scottish authors bear to 
those which bear the names of English authors. The proportion 
turns out to be about one in three, a number which scarcely needs 
an excuse, or exposes the selector to the charge of an “ exorbitant 
local patriotism.’ With Scott, Burns, Campbell, and the “ Min- 
strelsy of the Border” to draw from, there would be little reason 
for surprise even if there had been more. In Scott Mr. Lang sees 
a “ Homeric quality which, since Homer, no man has displayed in 
the same degree,”—high praise, but, not more, we think, than the 
great singer deserves. This quality is, of course, displayed chiefly 
in the longer poems, extracts from which the plan of the work 
excludes. But such pieces as “ Young Lochinvar” and “The 
Cavalier” are sufficient examples. Why not also “To the 
Lords of Convention ’twas Clavers who spoke”? The brief 
criticisms in Mr. Lang’s introduction are excellent, and the 
principles which he lays down as governing his choice ad- 
mirable: if ever he is at fault, it is because, as it seems 
to us, he departs from them. We are not sorry, for in- 


stance, to see again W. 8. Landor’s exquisite verses entitled 








“Rose Aylmer,” verses such as Simonides might well haye 
written. They bring tears to the eyes of a man who ha3 a past 
to look back on; but those whose life lies before them may well 
feel indifference. Other poems of the dirge-like kind we should 
have been inclined to exclude. Through the last three in the 
volume we should certainly have passed the pen. The ballad of 
“Sir Hugh; or, the Jew’s Daughter,” recalls one of the horrible 
medieval legends the poison of which has not yet lost all its 
virulence. The objection may perhaps excite a smile, but in 
these days, when the Juden-hasse, that twenty years ago one thought 
extinct, shows so strange a recrudescence, we should banish the 
story of “Sir Hugh.” There is a weirdness about the “ Lyke. 
Wake Dirge” that is not to our liking for the purpose of this 
volume; while for “The Red Fisherman ; or, the Devil’s Decoy,” 
we have a very strong objection indeed. This, we think, is the 
most serious mistake that Mr. Lang has made. But it is un. 
gracious to dwell on the blemishes which may be found in what is, 
on the whole, a judiciously executed piece of work. 


The Dalrymples. By Agnes Giberne. (J. Nisbet.)—The materia} 
out of which this story is made up is very slender indeed. Harvey 
Dalrymple, great-nephew and heir of Gilbert Dalrymple, the 
owner of Westford Hall, comes home unexpectedly, with the 
unwelcome news that he is married. His great-uncle has hoped 
that his grand-niece, Hermione Fitzalan by name, would be his 
wife; and the disappointment is fatal to the old man. He dies 
very soon afterwards, and dies without making provision for 
Hermione, who is left with the miserable income (which, however, 
many would be thankful for) of £120. The subsequent interest 
of the story turns upon whether Harvey will carry out his great- 
uncle’s wish, well known though not made legally binding, of 
making a fair provision for his cousin. He kicks at it whiie he 
supposes this wish to have gone as far as £20,000, but is willing 
to be just to the amount of £10,000. Hermione gets her money, 
but she has alienated, for a time, a true lover by showing some 
temper. Altogether, this is but poor work for a writer of Miss 
Agnes Giberne’s abilities. 





The Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI., 1452 (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.), is a valuable addition to the “ Westminster Library.” 
—wWe have also received Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, Vols. I’» 
and ITI. (the Clarendon Press), valuable contributions to criticism 
which show that, at present at least, learning has a home in the 
English Church. Help, too, is called in from without, as when 
Mr. Neubauer discusses the Hebrew titles of the Psalms, or 
describes Old Testament manuscripts. With this may be men- 
tioned A Translation of the Treatise Chagigah from the Babylonian 
Talmud. By the Rev. A W. Streane, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press )—— Readers of Professor Schiirer’s History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Christ will be glad to possess his very full 
Index to that valuable work (T. and T. Clark). 

The Church, the Educator of the Nation. By Thomas Moore, M.A. 
(Church Extension Association.)—Mr. Moore has done a good 
work here in showing how much England owes to the exertions 
of the Church. He reviews the progress of education for nearly 
thirteen centuries, appreciates what has been done in the past, 
and describes what is being accomplished now.——Another side 
of Church work is described in Brief Sketches of C.M.S. Missions, by 
Emily Headland (Nisbet and Co.) Along with these may be 
mentioned British Education in India, by F. W. Thomas (Deighton, 
Bell and Co.), being the essay which won the Lebas prize. Here, 
too, the missionaries have done their share, though, of necessity, 
a large part of the work has had to be accomplished by other 
hands. Mr. Thomas’s survey of the subject and his suggestions 
may be studied with profit. 

Two practical works, illustrated with drawings, dealing with 
domestic architecture, may be mentioned together. Sketches of 
Village Buildings. By James Williams. (Bentley and Son.)—Any 
one desirous to set up a model village cannot do better than study 
Mr. Williams. We do not always agree with him. We think, for 
instance, that a pine avenue (which may or may not be like a 
cemetery) is a desirable thing. Pines contribute to dryness, and 
they are picturesque all the year round. A Book of Houses. By 
Ernest Newton. (B.T. Batsford).—There are drawings and plans of 
houses that have been actually built near London at a cost varying 
from £1,400 to £2,200. We wish that he had given the cost of each. 
No. 9, which we guess to be the most costly, gives four sitting- 
rooms, four bedrooms, with dressing-room and bath-room, and 
two nurseries, and four attics, with box-room. Altogether, this 
is a very convenient house, as indeed the others seem to be m 
their degree, at a rental which may be reckoned, if our guess * 
right, at £120. 

Lord Tennyson and the Bible. By George Lester. (Horne and 
Co.)—The first part of this book contains a general survey of the 
poet’s relations to the Bible, and Christian belief generally. One 
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noticeable remark is, that his knowledge of these matters forms 
«an atmosphere rather than a theology.” The second part con- 
tains “ Allusions to Holy Scripture found in the Works of Tenny- 
gon, arranged in the order of the Sacred Books.” 

The Life of B. John Juvenal Ancina. Edited by Charles Henry 
Bowdler. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—John Juvenal Ancina 
was one of the companions of St. Philip Neri. He was born in 1545, 
and died in 1604. In 1890 he was admitted into the Second Order 
of Saints, as we may call it, being beatified. The book is not one 
that can fairly be made the subject of criticism. To some readers 
it will be profoundly interesting and edifying; to others it will 
seem painful and even absurd. According to his biographer, he 
was poisoned ; but what is told us of his austerities is sufficient 
to account for his dying in his fifty-ninth year. In the desert a 
man may practise these and yet live out a century; but in towns 
it is almost impossible. 

We may commend to readers who may be in doubt on a ques- 
tion now much discussed, a little book on The Use of Greek. By 
Maurice C. Hime, M.A. (Hodges and Figgis, Dublin.)—Dr. 
Hime argues for the retention of the language as a subject of 
study. 

Hypnotism. By Dr. Foveau de Courmelles. Translated by 
Laura Ensor. (Routledge and Sons.)—It is satisfactory to find 
that Dr. Courmelles, after careful study of his subject—a study 
which, indeed, is manifested by this volume—remains “ absolutely 
afirmative on the question of free-will, which, notwithstanding 
everything said to the contrary, remains intact.” (The italics are 
his own.) But that hypnotism is a valuable therapeutic agent 
he is convinced, and gives not a few proofs of his conviction. The 
book is of a scientific kind, and, in default of a detailed examina- 
tion, we must be content with commending it to our readers. 


Magazines AND SERIAL Pusiicarions.—We have received the 
following for October :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
No. 40 of Our Celebrities (containing photographic portraits of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., Mr. Walter Besant, 
and Mr. J. C. Robinson), the Salon, Part 1 of Historic Houses of the 
United Kingdom (Cassell and Co.), the English Illustrated Magazine 
Part 1 of The World of Romance (Cassell and Co.), the Art Amateur, 
Part 7 of the Universal Atlas (Cassell and Co.), the Homiletic Maga- 
zine, the Theological Monthly, the Expositor, the Month, the Religious 
Review of Reviews, the Forum, Literary Opinion, the Bookman, the 
New Review, the Law Magazine and Review, the London Quarterly 
Review, the Cornhill Magazine, the Newbery House Magazine, the 
Gentleman’s Mugazine, Belgravia, Mind, the Century, the Review of 
Reviews, Longman's Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, the Economic 
Journal, the United Service Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Lippin- 
colt’s Magazine, the Strand Magazine, the Cosmopolitan, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Argosy, the Temple Bar Magazine, London Society, 
Goud Words, Chambers’s Journal, the Quiver, the Sunday Magazine, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the 
Leisure Hour, St. Nicholas, Harper’s Young People, the Monthly 
Packet, and Hearth and Home. 








(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 
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Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the eee 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 
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And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to ‘ola Age. 
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Rosset DUNTHORNE begs to announce the 
PUBLICATION during the AUTUMN of the following important 
ETCHINGS and MEZZOTINTS :— 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, after Dante Gabriel Rossett’. Etched by Gavseay. 
DIANA and ENDYMION, after G. F. Watts, R.A. Mezzotint by F. SHorr. 
GLEANERS. Original Etching by L. P. Suyrue. 

EVENING LIGHT. Original Etching by Witrrip Batt, 

KIT’S HOLE REACH. Original Etching by W. L. Wry Lure, A.R.A. 

A BACCHANTE, after G. F. Watts, R.A. Mezzotint by F. STERNBERG. 

8ST. JACQUES, LISIEUX. Original Etching by C. J. Watson. 

ST. ETIENNE DU MONT—PARIS. Original Etching by C. J. Watson. 

The CAST SHOE. Original Etch‘ng by R. W. MacBerH, A.R.A. 

HINGHAM, NORFOLK, after J. Crome. Mezzotint by Franx Snort. 


The PASS of ST. GOTHARD, after J. M. W. Turner, A.R.A. Mezzotint by 
Frank Sort. 


TOWING IN the PRIZE—WISBY. A. H. Hata. 
EVENING. Mezzotint, W. Strana. 
These Plates will be issued in one “‘ state’ only, and printed by Mr. F. Goulding. 


Catalogues, with particulars as to price and numbers to be printed, will be for- 
warded on application, 
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DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are showing a Manu- 
facturer’s Stock of Hem-Stitched Irish Linen Sheets of ex- 
ceptional value, and washed ready for use. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
















> 
Adams (D.), Robin’s Ride, 16mo ............ sniviccutiesoecmensoccacapien (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Freer arch: to on the Office and Work of the Priesthood ...... (Skeffington) 4/6 
Bancroft (H. H.), Literary Industries, cr 8vo.........- eenscnaibenabenl (Gay & Bird) 7/6 
Barnett (KE. A.), Dr. and Mrs, Gold, or 890 ....00.......seeceeeeeserss (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Barrett (F.), The Sin of Olga Zassoulich, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Bascom (J.), The New Theology, 800 ......sse.ccseseessesceesersessentersooeee (Putnans) 6/0 
Bryans (G. H.), Intermediate Mixed Mathematics, cr 8vo.. vese.eeeee(Olive) 2/ 
Buxton (J. E, W_), In Watchings Often, 12mo ..... dvieween wwe (Skeffington) 2/6 
Clark (E. B.), Twelve Months in Peru, 16M0 ..............sseeeeesenseeeeeees (Wnwin) 5/0 
Clegg (C. E.), Elocutionary Specimens in Prose, cr 8v0 ........... naeeeee (Philips) 2/0 
Clouston (T. 8.), The Neurosis of Development, 8vo............(Oliver & Boyd) 7/6 
Corbiere (J. K.), Scarlet and Buff, cr 8vo ....... sabes seeseeseees- (Biggs) 2/6 
Cotton (F.), Hark Forrard ! Cr 8V0........:.:::ssseseseseesensesserseseessenes ....(Cotton) 2/6 


m (Griffith & Farran) 16.0 


ey ‘ furd and his Light Divi 
Craufurd (A. H.), Gen. Craufurd an een ee Hal) 31/ 


Dickens (M. A.), Cross Currents, 3 vols. cr 8vo .... 


Diggle (Vanon), Sermons for Daily Life, cr BVO .........-.ssseseeeeeee pcivnal (Ss. Low) 5/ 

Drosines (G.), tories from Fairyland, 12mo_ ............. « .-. (Unwin) 2/6 
Dunelm (E.), The God and the Religion of Science, cr 8vo ............ (Melville) 3/6 
Early Scottish Poetry, Cr 8VO .......ccccsceeseeserssersseeeceeees (Williams & Norgate) 3/6 





Elwes (A. T.), The Birds of our Rambles, cr 8v0...........000 (Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Ely (T.), Olympos: Tales of the Gods of Greece, 8vo ..... seeseeee(Grevel) 10/6 





















Exell (J. 8.), Thessalonians I, and II., and Timothy I., 8vo ............ (Nisbet) 7/6 
Fenn (G. M.), Barr Junior, Cr 8V0 ........c.cereecereseceneecee ....(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Ferguson (F. O.), Architectural Perspective, 8V0........-..sseecerseeeee (Lockwood) 3/6 
Foster (J. E.), Pain, its Mystery, & ., Cr BVO ..ssseseressesceresecessseeseees (Nisbet) 3/6 


Friedlander (M.), The Jewish Religion, cr 8vo ...... 
Froude (J. A.), Divorce of Catherive of Aragon, 8vo. 





Further Reliqnes of Constance Naden, 8V0...........scce:ssseeeserenees nem (Bickers) 7/6 
Giberne (A.), Won at Last, Cr 80 ....ccsesesseeeccereesesseesenesesessenenesonee ....(Shaw) 3/6 





(Gay & Bird) 5/0 


Gordon (J.), Puritan Pagan, er 8vo 
...(Murray) 7/6 


Gore (C.), Incarnation of the Son of God, er 8vo] 





Gore (J. E.), Star Groups, 4to.......... ¥ Lockwood) 5/0 
Green (E. ©.), Dare Lorimer’s Heritage, Hutchinson) 5/0 
Green (E. C.), Shadowland, 12mo ..... Scabcabacscsnckbusedocebekons@h @ommeaebeeae eee (Shaw) 1/6 
Green (F, W. E.), Colour-Blindness, cr 8vo . Paul & Co.) 5/6 


Hagan (J. F.), The Convi-:t King, cr 8vo ....... 
Henty (G. A.), The Dash for Khartoum, cr 8vo... 
Henty (G,. A.), Held Fast for England, cr 8vo .. 


Henty (G. A.’, Redskin and Cowboy, cr 8v0 ............008 sees ..(Blackie) 6/0 
Hercdotus, Book ix., translated by J. Perkins, cr 8v0 ..........c0-ssseeeeeres (Hall) 2/0 
Hitchman (M. A.), Maud Beverley, cr 8Vo ........... ines (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Holt (B. 8.), Countess Mando, Cr BV0  ....0...s0ccsccscoscescnssvscoccescness senses (Shaw) 5/0 
Hughes (W. G. C.), Condensed Mechanics, 8vo hineneonaael (Lockwood) 2/6 


(Griffith & Farran) 3/0 


Hungerford (Mrs.), Born Coquette, cr 8vo ..... 
«(Digby & Long) 1/6 


Johnson (M. F.), Dicky Dibbs, 12mo... ..... 










Lockey CW. TE. FE.) Poets, TRG .ennos.escacsecsscssuscesasasnvescvsncscesnevesd (Longmans) 5/6 
Leighton (R.), Pilots of Pomona, Cr 8V0 ........c.cccerscrseseeeeesceesceseeres (Blackie) 5/0 
Lyall (C. H ), Under the Apple-Tree, 870  .......ccsesscesssceerersecrseseeceroesl (Shaw) 2/0 
Lysah (C.), Little Princes in the Tower, 40 .......sccscscsesesessseeeres (Trischler) 6/0 
Madden (R. R.), Memoirs, chiefly Autobiographical, cr 8vo (Ward & Downey) 7/6 
Marryat (F.), Fatal Silence, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ...........csessesseeees (Griffin & Farran) 31/6 
Mason (A. G.), Women of the French Salons, roy 8V0..............0000008 (Unwin) 25/0 
Matthews (B ), With my Friends, cr 8V0 ..........-0.00-00 ..(Longmans) 6/0 
Mercier (J.), Arum Field, cr 8v0 .............0066 haapepsinsepetaibabeciednuegen (Gardner) 3/6 
Molié:e’s Misanthrope, Notes by G. H. Clarke, cr 8vo...(Williams & Norgate) 1/6 
Morell (J. D.), Memorials of, 460 ....00.....0..sssecsesesccescoccesseresccosee oe (Stewart) 2/6 
Murfree (F. N. D.), The Singer’s Wife, cr 8vo.. ..(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Newton (R. H ), Church and Creed, 12mo........ ....(Patnams) 1/6 
Nineteenth-Century Satire, Cr 800 ..........cccccsccccscccscssccsecsceroeees Remington) 6/0 
Parker (J.), Elementary Thermodynamics, cr 8vo .........(Camb. Univ. Press) 9/ 


0 
Pentecost (G. F.), Studies in the Psalms, &c., cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) hed 








Phelps (E. 8.), Fourteen to One, 16m0 ...........0006 oe (Cassell & Co) 6/ 

Railway Foundling, by ‘* Nomad,” Cr 8V0 .............sssessceseseeeseeees (Trischler) 2, 

Ross (E. S.), Colonisation and Church Work in Victoria, cr 8vo ...(Melville) 7/6 
Russe!l (W. C.), My Danish Sweetheart, 3 vols. cr 870 ...........s000 (Methuen) 31/ 

Schurf (C.), Abraham Lincoln: an Essay, Cr 8VO ..cccssssceesesceesesees (Puatnams) 2/6 
Serant (E de), Clouds of Black and Gold, cr 8vo... (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Sharpin (B.), Por Laesie's Sake, CF BVO... ...050<0.00-0ccsoesosenesoressosssoess (Haddon) 3/6 
Shorthouse (J. H.), Blanche, Lady Falaise, cr 8v0............s00.eeeee! (Macmillan) 6/0 
Skeats (H. S.), History of Free Churches of Kng!and, 1688-1891 (Alexander) 6/0 
Stockton (F, R.), Eleven Possible Cases, Cr 8V0 ...........0.ceeeeee (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Stockton (F. R ), The Ruider Grangers Abroad, cr 80 ......... se.ee. (Ss. L 2/6 






Taylor (R. W. C.), Modern Factory System, 8vo ......... 


Thanet (O.), Otto, the Knight, cr 8v0.............00-00+ .. (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 






Thucydides, Book vii. edited by J. F. Stout, cr 8v0...........0..008 ac aceecben (Clive) 4/6 
Tregellas (R.’, Memoirs of bis Adventures in West Indies, 1781 ...(Oliphant) 3/6 
Verschuur (G.), At the Antipodes, Cr 8V0....0....0ssceccs ssocssocsscccosesces (S. Low) 7/6 
Whitman (W.), Good-Bye, my Fancy ! 810 ........cccssseccessecereeesesees (Putnams) 4/6 
Se ii le OP I pistensinsnnicaichnn nnonicdnnnpaceieevedenbevinnaneiamannl (Gardner) 3/6 
WEIN AEPOL I HBR OE BNO ossscnsnscesosesaseorssevabugidsernccanced (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 








NEW SOUTH WALES. 
+ oe WOMEN’S COLLEGE within the UNIVERSITY 
of SYDNEY. 

Applications are invited for the Post of LADY PRINCIPAL of the above 
College. Salary, £500 per Annum, with Boird and Residence in the College. 

Particulars may be obta‘ned from the undersigne1, to whom applications, 
accompanied by four copizs of Testimonials, must be sent not later than 
November 16th, 1891. 

Candidates must state their Tutorial qualifications and experience, and age, 

SAUL SAMUEL, 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, §.W. 


ANTED, SITUATION as COOK, with entire manage- 

ment of household. Strong, sober, industrious, and trustworthy ; under- 

stands managemeut of children. Very good.references.—Address, ‘‘ E. C.,’’ care 
of Mrs. Deal, High Garrett, Braintree, Essex, 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the special subjects, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres, 
—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


October 9th, 1891. 














CT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the Universit; 
St. Anions, 18. Pply es ; niversity, 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- i 
Park sehvol booties partic , apply to the MASTER, Leighton 








NOTICE. 


THE 


Anti-Jacobin, 


QA Weekly Rebietv. 


ere SY ewe oe 


On the 31st of this month (October) the ANTI-J ACOBIN will be 
enlarged by an addition to the number of its pages. Bothasa 
Review of Affairs and as a Literary Journal, its scope will be 
widened ; measures will be taken to make it yet more interesting 
and authoritative; it will be “ got up” more carefully, and be 
printed on finer paper ; and the price of it will be raised to that 
of all similar publications—namely, SIXPENCE. 


The present subscribers to the paper will continue to receive it 
without additional charge till the term of their subscription runs 
out. 


Office: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 





Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that Miss 
MABEL ROBINSON’S New Novel, 
‘“ HOVENDEN, V.C.,” in 3 vols., will be 
ready at all Libra:ies on October 20th. Mrs. 
WALFORD’S New Story, “ A PINCH of 
EXPERIENCE,” in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
will be ready on October 27th. 


18 BURY STREET, W.C. 





ROUGHAMS.—A large Stock to Select from, any of 
which will be LET for any period, or on the Three Years’ Instalment 
principle. A good Station Broughan, fitted with brake, &-., a great bargain at 
80 guineas. Also, a large Stock of Governess Cars, Concive and Rustic Carts, at 
exceptionally low prices.—KKMPSTER, 39 and 113 Long Acre. 


“ TN\CONOMIST,” 1867 to 1878, 24 half-yearly volumes, and 

“INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL,’ 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 

volumes, bound in half-calf, for DISPO3IAL.—‘ J. B.,”’ 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 











Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


N the ANCIENT LANGUAGE of the NATIVES of 
TENERIFFE. A Paper contributed to the Anthropological Sect’on of 
the Brivish Association for the Advancement of Science, 1391, 
By Joun, Marquess of Bure, K.T. (Mayor of Cardiff). 
London: J. Masters and Co., 78 New Bo:d Street, W. 


OME for PUPILS attending the HASTINGS and ST. 

LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEG*, and for virls requiring sea-air. House 

close to College ; south aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTI, Summerleigh, Cum- 
berland Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 


AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—SELECT SCHOOL, 

with home comforts and careful supervision for YOUNG LADIES wishing 

to study modern languages inthe School, or at the High School. Great advantages 

for Music, Painting; thorough conversational French and German; references 

in England.—Apply, Mesdemoiselles HOFFHERR, Villa Beauséjour; or Miss 
TUKE, Bancroft, Hitchin. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.— BYE-ELECTION to TWO 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £80, the other (the Sewell Scholar- 

ship) of £55, tenable at the School for four years. Candidates must be under 15 
years of age. EXAMINATION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, December 9:h.—For 
further particular-, apply to the Rev. the WARUVEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER. 





























Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, ang Communication 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEx to the “Sprcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SIN OF 
OLGA ZASSOULICH. 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Fettered for Life,” &c. 


MISS MAXWELL’S 


AFFECTIONS. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 
2 vols,, at all Libraries, 


“Mr, Pryce may be cordially and justly congratulated upon having written one 
of the cleverest, most thoughtful, and yet most vivacio1s novels of the year... .. 
Char'es Dickens himself might have been proud of Mrs. Peck.”’—Duily Telegraph. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ The Tents of Shem,” &c. 


3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE JUNIOR DEAN. 


By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” 


[November 2nd. 




















FREELAND: 


A Social Anticipation. 
By THEODOR HERTZKA. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 63. 


***Piecland’ may be recommended to all who are intevested in social questions, 
and espec ally to those who indulge in visions of a Utopia...... There is a Defoc- 
like literalness in the narrative.’’—Globe, 


TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. 


By V. CECIL COTES. 
With 44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


“A brighter book of its kind has not appeared for years.’’—Tr uth. 

‘With its innumerable and clever designs and its pleasant style of narrative, 
this record of domestic, but not wholly unadventurou:, travel is to be commended 
as delightful reading.”’—Gent'eman’s Magazine. 


THE NEW MISTRESS. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 








(Shortly. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


RUF FIN O. 


By OUIDA. 


THE BURNT MILLION. 


By JAMES PAYN. 


PANDURANG HARI. 


With Preface by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 


DETECTIVE’S TRIUMPHS 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of “ Tracked and Taken,” &c. 
Post 8vo, picture boards, 23.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“As good as anything Dick Donovan has ever done.” —Glasgow Herald. 





DRAMAS IN. MINIATURE. 


By MATHILDE BLIND, Author of “The Ascent of Man,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece by Ford Madox Brown. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


LIFE OF 
JAMES BOSWELL. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
With 4 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
“Two very entertaining volumes. In this work, in which there is not a single 
dull chapter, we have a very lifelike picture of ‘ Bozzy.’...... Mr. Fitzgerald's bio- 


Frapby will no doubt find its way into every well-appvinted library.””—Manchestor 
Fvaminer. 


[Shortly. 








, , SECOND EDITION. 
With Portrait and Fac-simile Letter, small de my 8vo, cloth extza, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 


eat Ireland has conferred a benefit on the reading world at large in writing 

dan of Jane Welsh Carlyle.’ Here we have the whole pathetic story of one 

Pat 4 most interesting women, if not the most interesting woman, of the nine- 

pee century....., In this volume she stands a charming creation...... We gladly 

of =o this sympathetic history, told by a cultivated and gifted writer, of one 
€ most attractive personalities of her time.”—Newsman, 


“Mra, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


BISHOP CHARLES WORDSWORTH’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


ANNALS OF MY EARLY LIFE, 
1806-1846. 


By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C L, 
Bishop of St. Andrews. 
8vo, 153, 


TIMES.—“ A man who is himself a scholar, and the son of a scholar, the 
nephew and associate of one of the greatest poets of the century, the friend and 
mentor of so many men who have made the history of England during the last 
sixty years, cannot turn to his early memories without saying much to which 
every one will gladly listen......A book to be enjoyed,” 

MORNING POST.—“ Certainly no one can with justice call this a dry auto- 
biography. Serious it is for the most part, and devoted to serious subjects, but 
it contains many little bits of comedy. The last part of the book is largely de- 
voted to the Oxford Movement, and to the writer’s impressions of the men who 
were its chief promoters. Here,as always, Dr. Wordsworth writes temperately 
of those with whose views he may-have widely differed, and good temper is in- 
deed one of the leading features of his book.” 


NEW BOOK by Archdeacon FARRAR, 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the 


Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.B.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 283, 


‘* This novel of Imperial Rome is the most notable, and will also prove, we ex- 
pect, the most popular, piece of fiction we owe to the author’s pen...... It is im- 
possible not to admire the vigorous portraiture of historical pérsonages, and the 
brilliancy and extraordinary vivacity of the descriptions...... It is just the kind of 
book to become widely popular.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY big, 5 to Mr. FROUDE’S HISTORY of 
YG 


AND. 
The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON : 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry 
VIII. In Usum Laicorum, By J, A. Froupe. 8v0, 163, [On October 21st. 


SEAS and LANDS. Reprinted, by permis- 


sion of the Proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, from Letters published under 
the title “ By Sea and Land” in that Journal, By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., 
KC.LE. With Illustrations, 8vo, 2ls, [On October 22nd. 


The BLUE POETRY-BOOK. Edited by 


ANDREW LAnG. With 12 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text, by H. J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘This is one of the most acceptable gift-books of the season...... There is no 
piece in the beok one could wish away, and the illustrations are excellent.’”’— 
cotsman, 


The LAND of the LAMAS: Notes of a 


Journey through China, Monzolia, and Tibet. With 2 Maps and 61 Iilustra- 
tions. By WiLLIam WOODVILLE K«CKHILL, 8vo, 15s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By Hersert A, Strone, M.A., LL.D., WILLEM 
8. Logeman, and BansamMin IDE WHEELER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“This book will be welcomed, and deservedly so, by all students of language.’’ 
—Journal of Education, 


PRINCIPLES of the HISTORY of LAN- 


GUAGE. By Hermann Pavt. Translated by H. A. Strone, Svo, 10s. 6d. 





WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
The OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean 


Currents and Tides, and their Causes. Second Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


STANDARD of VALUE. Sixth Edition, 


8vo, 6s, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d, 
“The Mischief of Monica’ is, in short, witty and wise.” —Times. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 358. 


ConTENTS. 

6, AUSTRIA IN 1848-49, 

7. Tue Lire oF ARCHBISHOP TAIT, 
8, THE AFFAIRS OF CHINA. 


1. Str RoBeRt PEEL. 
2. A MooRLAND ParisH. 
3. THE WatTeEeR-CoLouR PAINTERS OF 


ENGLAND. 
4, THE WRITINGS oF JamES RussELL | 9. GERMANY AND VON MOLTKE. 
LoweELL. 10. THe TWELFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 


5. MasoR CLARKE ON FORTIFICATIONS QUEEN. 


*,* GENERAL INDEX to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, from Vol, 141—Vol. 
170, inclusive (January, 1875—October, 1889), Two Numbers, 8vo, 12s. 
[Now ready. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 


No. 24, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1, Articles. 
* INTRODUCTION OF KniGuT SERVICE INTO ENGLAND. By J. H. Round. 
art II. 
THE CoNFRATERNITIES OF PENITENCE. By Captain I. 8. A. Herford. 
Tue Earty HisTtorRY OF THE REFERENDUM. By the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge. 
Louis pk GEER. By the Rev. George Edmundson. 
IRELAND : 1793-1800. By his Honour Judge William O'Connor Morris. 
2. Notes and Documents.——3. Reviews of Books.——4. List of Historical Books 
recently published.——5, Contents of Periodical Publications. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. 
By ARTHUR J. MUNBY. 


Crown 8vo, 5s., with Portrait of the Author. 


“Mr. Munby has already made himself known to the public by ‘ Dorothy ’ and other volumes of striking 
verse, yet noth'ng which he has published will perhaps produce so much impression as this small volume. 
— Spectator. 

“Mr, Munby’s new volume of poems differs in style and subject-matter from his previous works. Unlike 
them, the poems in ‘ Vestigia Retrorsum’ are not written in dialect, and do not deal with the labouring 
clas<e8..... He gives us careful pictures of peaceful country life, the river with its gleaming islands, the fields 
with their toiling men and women, the seashore, the red-roofed villages, the views from hill and vale and 
lawn.’’—Saturdsy Review. 

“ Better-constructed English elegiacs than Mr. Munby’s we have rarely seen ; hexametersand' pentameters 
of almost faultlezs workmanship succeed each other in continuous yet varied harmony...... Description, we 
should say, was the writer’s forte; that, and a technical knowledge of his art extending to many varieties of 
metre.” —Anti-Jacobin. 


«The work of a poet of no small originality and capability.’’"—Graphic. 





EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 





A FATAL SILENCE. 


On October 20th will be published FLORENCE MARRYAT’S 
New Novel, “A FATAL SILENCE.” Three volumes, 
crown 8vo. Published by Griffith Farran and Co., London. 


A FATAL SILENCE. 





On the same day, at all the Libraries, may be had “ GENERAL 
CRAUFURD and HIS LIGHT DIVISION,” with many 
Anecdotes, a Paper and Letters by Sir John Moore, and 
also Letters from the Right Hon. W. Windham, the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Londonderry, and others, by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., formerly Exhibi- 
tioner of Orie! College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
Published by Griffith Farran and Co. 





Grifith Farran and Co. have just issued “* CLEMENT 
BARNOLD’S INVENTION,” a New Story by LIONEL 
HAWKE, an Australian Author. It is full of strong situa- 
tions, and breaks quite fresh ground. Crown 8vo, 350 pp., 
cloth, price 5s. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





A NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





LS 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 
AND CO.’S LIST, 


Now ready, New Work by the Author of “ By Lear, 
Ways,” “‘ Idylis of the Field,” &c. y 


RAMBLES OF A DOMINIE, 
By FRANCIS A. KNIGHT, 
Illustrated by E. T. Compton, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5:, 
Also on Large Paper, with Illustrations printed on 
Japanese Paper, and Se bound in vellum, 

s. net. 
This Edition is limited to 100. Each copy signed 
and numbered. 


‘* Of striking excellence. Both in style and matter 
they are honourably distinguished from the crowd 
of similar articles...... All will hope Mr, Knight may 
live to write many more such ‘ Rambles.’ They giya 
information even to those who have long lived in and 
loved the country. It shonld be added that severa} 
good steel-engravings illustrate the book. No 
pleasanter companion for an autumnal holiday can 
easily be found than this unpretentious little book,” 
—Athenzum, 





THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. 


Some Account of the History anc Progress 
of Children’s Literature in England. 


By Mrs. E.,M. FIKLD, 
Author of ** Ethne,” ‘* Mixed Pickles,” &., 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63, 

“It is a series of studies, well worth careful 
reading, of a subject of the greatest importance and 
interest ; and the studies are made more valuable by 
being the work of a very thoughtful and accomplished 
writer.’’—Spectator. 





EIGHT YEARS IN KAFFRARIA, 
1882-90. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon GIBSON, 


With Illustrations, and Map of the Diocese of 
Kaffraria, crows 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 6d, 


“One of the most complete and minute records of 
the kind we have read for many a year.’’—Sa'u-day 
Review. 

“We ee | recommend this very instructive 
narrative to all who wish to know the real char- 
acter, prospects, and difficulties of Mission Work in 
South Africa. Archdeacon Gibson is a cultivated 
scholar and a man of cool judgment as well as an 
earnest missionary, and he writes with singular point 
and clearness,” —Guardian, 





A MANUAL for SUNDAYS. AFew 
Thoughts tor each Sunday of the Church’s Year. 
By the Rev. F.C. WoopHousE, M.A. Crown 8vo0 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 

‘* The Rev. F. C. Woodhouse is A POPULAR WRITER, 
WHOSE POPULARITY IS OF THE MOST ENVIABLE KIND. 
His ‘ Manual for Sundays’ deserves to take a place 
beside his ‘ Manual for Lent.” ‘There is the same fresh- 
ness about it and the same evideut determination to 
keep close to the facts of life. Hence there arisesa 
demand for books like Mr. Woodhouse’s, in which an 
effort is made to illustrate the old Gosp 1 by the 
occurrences of yesterday—books which will not be 
* laid aside by disappointed readers as utterly unsuited 
to their wants.’ ’’—Guardian, 


UNIFORM, by the SAME AUTHOR. 
A MANUAL for ADVENT. 3s. 6d. 4th Edition. 
A MANUAL for LENT. 3s.6d. 6th Edition. 
A MANUAL for HOLY-DAYS. 3s. 64. 





A CLOUD of WITNESSES to 
CHRISTIAN LIFE and DOCTRINE. By the Rev. 
Witi1am F, Fraser, M.A., Rector of Westbere, 
Kent. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The facts are related in a clear and instructive 
manner.”—Church Bells, 





WORK, and HOW TO DO IT. By 
Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

A Guide for Women in their choice of an Occupa- 
tion in Life. 





The INTERMEDIATE STATE: a 
Essay upon the Relation of Prayer to a Conscious 
and Progressive Life in the Intermediate State. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR WiLu1amson, B.D., late 
Scholar and Theological Prizeman of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Vicar of St. James’s, Norlands, 
W. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 

** Learned and able,”’—Literary World. 





SIDELIGATS on REVELATION. By 
the Rev. J. CO. Buissarp, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Augustine’s, Edgbaston. Feap. 8vo, clot 
boards, 2s. 6d, ’ 

“ Deals with many important and burning questious 
in an able and impartial way.”"—Church Bells. 


2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, EC; 
and 44 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, 
McILVAINE & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The WARWICKSHIRE AVON. 
Notes by A. T. QuituER-Covucn. Illus- 
trations by Alfred Parsons. Crown 
8vo, half-leather, ornamental, gilt, 
12s. 6d. 


STUDIES in the WAGNERIAN 
DRAMA. By Henry Epwarp Krexn- 
BIEL. 16mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NOVEL by a NEW AUTHOR. 
DALLY. By Maria Louise Pool. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES in the SERIES “ RED 
LETTER STORIES.” 


TALES of TWO COUNTRIES. 
By AuexanpeR L. Kiettanp. The 
Translation and Introduction by Wm. 
ArcHER. Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 
of 1870-71. By Field-Marshal Count 
HetmutH von Mo.urxke. ‘Translated 
by Crara Bett and Henry W. 
FiscHeR. With a Map, 2 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 24s. (Second Edition ) 


A SELECTION from the SON- 
NETS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
With numerous Illustrations by Alfred 
Parsons. 4to, half-leather ornamental, 
gilt, 25s. 


The COUNT of MONTE CRISTO. 
By A.LexanpRE Dumas. New and 
thoroughly Revised Library Edition, 
Illustrated with 8 Photogravure Plates 
from Designs made especially for this 
Edition by Edmund H. Garrett. 4 
vols. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 24s. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS of 
EDINBURGH. By Laurence Hurton, 
Author of “Literary Landmarks of 
London.” Illustrated from Drawings 
by Joseph Pennell, and Portraits. 8vo, 
cloth ornamental, 5s. 


DELICATE DINING. By Theo- 


DORE CHILD. Crown 8vo, paper boards 
ornamental, 3s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES ofthe AMERICAN 
STAGE. By Laurence Horton. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The ODD NUMBER. Thirteen 


Tales by Guy pz Maupassant. Trans- 
lated by JonarHan Srurazs. With 
an Introduction by Henry James. 
Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. [Rep Lerrer Srorizs. 


A KING of TYRE: a Tale of the 


Times of Ezra and Nehemiah. By 
James M. Luptow, D.D. 16mo, cloth 
ornamental, 5s. 


IDUNA, and other Stories. By 


Gzorcre A. Hipparp. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 


Catalogues sent, post-free, on application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 





LUX MUNDI: 
A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. 
By Various WRITERS. 


Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., 
Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





OLD ENGLISH PLATE: 
Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and Domestic. 
By WILFRED J. CRIPPS, C.B. 
Fourth and Revised Edition, with Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A HANDBOOK FOR JAPAN. 
By B. H. CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. MASON. 


Third Edition (1891), Revised, and for the most part Rewritten, with 15 Maps, 
post 8vo, 15s. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A MODERN APOSTLE: 
ALEXANDER N. SOMERVILLE, D.D. 
1813-1889, 

By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 


Second Edition, with Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S 


YOUNG BEGINNER’S LATIN COURSE. 
Part III.—EASY EXERCISES ON THE LATIN SYNTAX. 
WITH THE 
PRINCIPAL RULES OF SYNTAX, QUESTIONS, VOCABULARIES, AND AN 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY TO THE EXERCISES. 


16mo, 2s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN has pleasure in 
announcing for publication in a few days, 
TASMA’S New Novel, “ The PENANCE of 
PORTIA JAMES,” by the Author of “ Uncle 
Piper of Piper’s Hill,” §c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 





21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN, 
A Novel. 


By AMELIE RIVES, 
Author of “The Quick or the Dead,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo0, 53. 








45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SNATCHES OF wo R LD SONG. AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
By ARTHUR WELLWOOD. Price 2s. 6d. | P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK 
“ Noteworthy for the delicate and refined expression of meditative fancy,”— | e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KIN ° 


Saturday Review. 


wood could give hints to the old masters.’’—Anti-Jacobin. 
“Possesses remarkable powers of veraification, and abundance of poetic | gpTANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
| PERIODIOALS.—_CATALOGUES sent on application. 


thought.’’—Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTonE. 


Edinburgh and Glasgow: JOHN MENZIES and CO, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


| 

i meek. | WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attenti 

‘In the technical part of his work, in skill with rhyme and rhythm, Mr. Well- | READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities proetet by their ae Hh 
e 


in London for filling, on the most favourab 


terms, orders for thei 
AMERICAN BOOKS nq 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions | 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. | 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. | yo 








ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


‘TT PSTAIRS 


By 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
UNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
| in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions anj 


| PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. . eee one £12,000,000 


and DOWNSTAIRS. 


Miss THACKERAY, 


F London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church | Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. . RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 


W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 








HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund ... 
Reserve Liabilit, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are reccived for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. 








ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849. 
Capital ret ee se £1,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
re Rs \ ae } Secretaries, 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 








EDFORD HOTE L, 


BRIGHTON. 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 








USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvursIpDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 









POBOre.cssciscessss soeaeeosteutent is +-£10 10 0 
Half-Page .... coo ODO 
Quarter-Page........sssesceseeeeee 212 6 
Narrow Column .......csceeeeee wae 820-0 
Half-Column we LB 6 
Quarter-Column ........ Nittany Coes 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page........ssseseeeee seoent 0 





Inside Page . 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
4s, per inch, 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s, per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damrett and Upnam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENnTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 1391, 


ConTESTS, 

1, WiTcHCRAFT IN ScoT,anD. By F. Legge, 

2, A RETROSPECT ON THE EUXINE AND THE CAsPray 
By Andrew T. Sibbald. ~~ 

3. GAELIC HISTORICAL Sonas. 

4, THE Norse DiscOVERY OF AMERICA, 

5, BEGINNINGS OF THE ScorTisH NEWSPAPER Press 
By J. D. Cockburn. ; 

6. Scorch Divines anp ENGLISH Bisuors, By 
Floreace M‘Cunn, ; 

7. THE FORMER PROPRIETOR OF ABBOTSFORD, By 
Paton J. Gloag, D.D. : 

8 LocaL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 1x 
IRELAND. By Judge O’Connor Morris. 

9, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 

10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


ALEXANDER GARDNER, Pablisher to her Majesty 
the Queen, Paisley; and 26 Paternoster Square, 
London, E.C, 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 65, OCTOBER. Price 6s. 


Our Lorp’s KNOWLEDGE as Man, 
ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 

JENNY Linp, 

THE COUNCIL OF EPHESUS, 

Joun WYCLIF. 

CHRISTIANITY AND MoRALs. 

7. THE County AND Diocese or Lincory, 
8. Tue LETTERS or Keats. 

9. A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS, 
10. Mczisy’s Lerrers From Rome. 
11, ELIZABETHAN EXPLORERS, 

Sxort Notices, 


POE oN es 


SpottiswooveE & Co., New Street Square, London, E.C, 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 346, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS, 

1. ARCHBISHOP TalIT. 

2. THe BopLEIAN LIBRARY. 

3. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

4. Poacuina, 

5. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

6. LANDSCAPE-PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. 

7. TaINE ON Napoueon I, 

8. ENGLISH REALISM AND ROMANCE. 

9. WaRWICK THE KING-MAKER. 

10. CHURCH PROGRESS AND CHuRCH DEFENCE. 
11, EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT AND THE UNIONISTS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 2:. 64., post-free. 


N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure 

by Medicine. By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 

—London: James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; and 
48 Threadneedle Street. 


GRATEFUL—COMFOBRTING. 
EPP e’s 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NERVvots 


IRRITABILITY.—No part of the human machine 
requires more constant supervision than the nervous 
system; for upon it our health—and even life- 
depends. These Pills strengthen the nerves, and are 
the safest general purifiers of the blood, Nau:ea, 
headache, giddines:, numbnes:, and mental apathy 
yield to them. They relieve in a summary ma ner 
those distressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic 
pains, fullness at the pit of the stomach, abdomina’ 
distension, and regulate alike capricious appetites 
and confined bowels—the commonly accompany!n3 
signs of defective or diminished nerve tone, Holle- 
way’s Pills are particularly recommended to pers al 
of studious and sedentary habits, who gradually fal 
into a nervous and irritable state, unless some sa¢ 
restorative be occasionally taken. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 


THE CALIPHATE: 
ITS RISE, DECLINE, AND FALL. 
py Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.1, LL.D. D.C.L., Ph.D. 


Author of “ The Life of Mahomet,” ‘‘ Mahomet and Islam,” &c. Demy 8vo. 


“The study of Islam, stationary as it is, is a study which Englishmen who 
represent, as Lord Beaconsfield used to say, a great Mussulman Power, have no 
right to neglect, and in this study Sir William Muir must always be regarded as 
one of the most competent and authoritative guides.” —Times, 


“The volume does for the annals of the Caliphate something resembling what 
has been done by Green in his ‘Short History’ for the annals of the English 

eople; and although it cannot be expected to arouse the same interest, it makes 
a literary pleasure of the ag laid upon the nation that holds India and controls 
Eeypt, of understanding the beginning and the nature of the Moslem power.”’— 
Scotsman. 





United States Pictures: Drawn with 


Pen and Pencil. With a Map and 155 Engravings. By RicHarp LOVETT, 
M.A. Imperial 8vo, 8s,, handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


The Book of Psalms, according to the 


Authorised Version. Metrically arranged, with Introductions, various Ren- 
derings, Explanatory Notes, and Index. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth. 


The Days of Queen Mary; or, Annals 


of her Reig. Containing Particulars of the Restoration of Romanism, and 
the Sufferings of the Martyrs during that Period. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
2:, 64., cloth gitt. 


Italian Explorers in Africa. By Sorta 


Pompiana. With Portraits and ]llustrations, crown 8yo, 23., cloth boards, 


How to Keep Healthy. Familiar Talks 


on Hygiene. By A. T. ScuoF1IELpD, M.D. Illustrated, crown &vo, 23., cloth 
boards. 


Heroisms in Humble Life; or, Stories 


from the Records of the Montyon Prize of the French Acidemy. By L. G. 
reGcuin, Author of ‘‘ Waiks im Algiers.” With Illustrations, small 4to, 5s., 
c'oth boards, gilt edzes, 


The Love of Christ: His to Us, Ours 


to Him. By Rev. Joun P. Hopson, M.A, Small 8vo, ls., cloth boards, 
rededge. 


The Races of the Old Testament. 


By A. H. Saycr, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘* Fresh Light from the Ancient 
Monuments,”’ ‘‘ The Hittites,’ &c. ** By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,’ No. 16. 
8:., cloth buards, 


Joseph, the Life and Times of, in 


the Light of Egyptian Lore. By the Rev. H. G. Tomxins. ‘ By- 
Paths of Bible Knowledge,” No. 17, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Brief Counsels Concerning Business. 


By an OLp Man OF BusINEss. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d., cloth boards. 


Heroes of the Telegraph. By Joun 
gg al of ‘‘Electricity and its Uses,” & With Portraits, crown 


The King’s Cup-Bearer. By Mrs. 0. F. 


Watton, Author of “ Christie’s Old Organ,” “Shadows,” &c, Illustrated, 
crown 8yo, 23., cloth boards, 


A series of very helpful and direct religious talks based upon Nehem’‘ah’s 
history. It will be found suitable for all classes of readers, and especially for 
young people, 


The following popular Annuals are also just published :—The 
SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL, 7s. The LEISURE 
HOUR ANNUAL, 7s. The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, 
ss. The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL, 8s. The CHILD’S 
COMPANION ANNUAL (with Story by Mrs. Watron, 
Author of “ Christie’s Old Organ,” &c.), 1s. 6d., in picture boards ; 
2s, cloth; 2s. 6d., gilt edges. OUR LITTLE DOTS’ 
ANNUAL, in same styles as “Child’s Companion Annual,” 
1s. 6d., 2s.,and 2s.6d. The COTTAGER AND ARTISAN: 
th PEOPLE’S OWN ANNUAL, 1s. 64., coloured cover. 
The FRIENDLY GREETINGS ANNUAL, 5s.; or 
half-yearly Volume, 2s, 6d. The TRACT MAGAZINE 
ANNUAL, 1s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED TALES. Twenty-five Illustrated Stories 
have just bean published, ranging in price from 6d. to 6s. each, 
attractively bound, and suitable for Presents or Prizes. 


Published by the 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London ; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0,’$ NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg to 
announce that Mr. SHORTHOUSE’S New 
Novel, BLANCHE LADY FALAISE, is 
now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6’. 


SERMONS OUT of CHURCH. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
NOVELS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Uniform in size and price, 


The LAUREL BUSH. 

y MY MOTHER and I. Illustrated. 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. ‘Illustrated. | MISS TOMMY: a Medixval Romance. 
HEAD of the FAMILY. Illustrated. | Illustrated. 

TWO MARRIAGES, KING ARTHUR: Not a Love-Story. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE- 
AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Just ready, in 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


LIVING or DEAD? By Hugh Conway. 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. By the Same. 


8yv0, price advanced to 15s. net. 


The THEORY of LIGHT. By Thomas 


Preston, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 


SPEAKER.—“ It is the very model of what an advanced text-book ought to be,. 
and the mathematical proofs are given with a crispness and simplicity which 
furnish a continual treat.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ A decidedly clear, straightforward, and exact treatise.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A remarkably clear and concise exposition of the 
undulatory theory as it stands a4 the present time.” 


OLIVE. Iilustrated. 
The OGILVIES, Iilustrated. 





A NEW STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


TIM. A Story of School Life. 


PUNCH.—“A delightful story...... The Baron recommends this story, and 
especially to Etonians past and present, as giving a lifelike picture, which the 
latter will recognise, of the career at that great public school of a fragile little 
chap entirely unfitted by nature for the rough-and-tumble of such a life.”’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Excellently written, pathetic without being senti- 
mental, and humorous at times with genuine schoolboy humour. ‘Tim’ isa 
genuine success,” 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE SUDAN. 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 30s. net. 


MAHDIISM and the EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 


Being an Accoutt of the Rise and Progress of Mahdiism, and of Subsequent. 
Events in the Sudan to the Present Time. By Major F. R. Wingate, 
R.A., D.S.O., Assistant-Adjutant-General for Intelligence, Egyptian Army. 
With 17 Maps and numerous Plans. 

TIMES.—“ The attention of the public, hitherto focussed upon certain dramatic 
episodes, of which the attempted relief of Khartoum and its fall were the most 
striking ; is here invited to a continuous history, in which the intervals and dark 
places are filled up for the first time, and each event assumes its proper place and 
proportion...... We do not suppose the tragic tale will ever be told at once more 
accurately and more vividly than it is told in these narratives.”’ 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“‘ Likely to ba received as the standard history of 
Rees work in Upper Egypt, and all that has come of it down to the present 

ay.” 
A NEW POEM. 
Just ready, Crown 8yo, cloth, 73. net. 


A VISION of LIFE, SEMBLANCE and 


REALITY. By Witt1am Girrorp PateRave, sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and her Majesty's Minister Resident in Uruguay. 


Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


A COMPANION to “IN MEMORIAM.” 


By E.izasetH R, CHAPMAN, 


** Miss Chapman’s analysis of ‘In Memoriam’ is excellent in taste and judg- 
ment.” —TENNYSON, 


Just published, Super-Royal 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


Translated from the French of AMépEE GUILLEMIN. Revised and Edited by 
Sitvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.8., Principal and Professor of 
Physics in the City and Guilds of London Technical College, Finsbury ; late 
Professor of Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol. With 600 
Illustrations, 


SCOTSMAN.—‘“ The book contains in every page matter that is worthy of 
standard works of reference...... It is a history of the evolution and development. 
of a great science, as well as a masterly exposition of the principles by which it is 
controlled. ‘This is in all respects a work worthy of universal admiration, It is 
simple in manner, clear in style, forcible in argument, splendid in illustration. 
It ought to be placed in the hands of every student of science.’’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MADEMOIS£LLE IXE,” 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CECILIA DE NOEL. By Lanoz Fatconsr, 


Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, Globe 8vo, cloth, 2:. 6d. 


The CHILDREN of the CASTLE. By Mrs. 


MoLeswortu. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS, 











JOHN LEECH: his Life and Work. By William Powell Frith, R.A. In 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations. «, FRANK GRIMWOOD'S NABRATIV. 


MY THREE YEARS in MANIPUR, and ESCAPE from the RECENT MUTINY. By 
ETHEL ST. CLAIR GRIMWOOD. In1 vol. demy ye with Tilustrations and Portraits. 
y the Hon. Mrs. RICHARD MONCK. 
MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an “Account of a Visit to Canada. By Frances E. Q, 
MONCK. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
The YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. From the French of Ernest Lavisse. By 
STEPHEN LOUIS SIMEON. In1 vol. demy 8vo. 
NEW VOLUME of ROAD TRAVEL. 
ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG-CART: from London to St. Davids and Back. By 
| hana wa HISSEY, Author of “ A Drive through eed * With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and Plan of the Route. Ia 1 vol, 
e Rev. C. H. 
REMINISCENCES of CHARLES WEST COPE, "R. A. By his Son, the Rev. Charles 
HENRY COPE, M.A. With Portrait and Fac-simile Reproductions, in 1 vol. cemy ay 
ted by Major FISHER: 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of SPORT. By James Henry Corballis, 
Edited by ARTHUR T. FISHER, late 2lst Hassars. With Frontispiece, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. Hunting—Shooting—Deer-Stalking—Salmon and Tront Fishing 
ee ee By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

A MAD TOUR: or, Rambles on Foot through the Black Forest. By Charlotte E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of ‘‘ George Geith of Fen Court,” In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 

y Cavtain GOFF 


RECORDS of the NINETY-FIRST ARGYLLSHIRE HIGHLANDERS. Containing an 


Account of the Formation of the Regiment in 1794, and of its Subsequent Services to 1881. Arranged by GERALD LIONEL GOFF, First Battalion Argyll 
and £utherland Highlanders, With numerous lust ba and a Roll of Officers from the Raising of the Regiment. In 1 vol demy 8vo, 30:, 


y Mr. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 


The ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Henry Greenhough Smith. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 


with a Portrait. Masaniello—Lochiel—Bayard—Marino Faliero—Benzowski—Tamerlane—Jacquelina de Laguette—Casarova—William Lithgow—Videce— 
Prince Rupert. By Dr. WALTERS. 
PALMS and PEARLS; or, Scenes in Ceylon. Including a Visit to the Ancient Royal 


City of Anuradhapoora, and the Ascent of Adam's Peak. By ALAN WALTERS, M A. In 1 vo’. dewy 8vo. 
y CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN. 


MELMOTH, the WANDERER. By the Author of ‘‘ Bertram.” Reprinted from the 


Original Text, with a Memoir of the Author. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By Mr. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper. A New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 








8vo, with Portrait, 63. 
FORTHCOMING ADDITIONS TO NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. By the AUTHOR of “A WEST&RN WILD FLOWER.” 
LGVE or MONEY. By Karuarine Lex, Author of “In 
MORN. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES nip ne fms i pee BLUND ee 
The DEWY . y D . e of “ ER,” 
HAINE’ S SON By W. E 
MARY ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. Caney. =, aly" SONS. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
An OLD MAID’S LOVE. By Maarren Maarrens. y the AUTHOR of “UNDER A CHARM.” , 
The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. By M.Maarrexs. | B¥ACQN, FIRES.” By B. Wenen, Author of “Suocess 
IN EXCHANGE for aSOUL. By Mary LINSKILL. By the AUTHOR of “ DIANA.” 
PATIENCE HOLT. By G f 
The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. By Mary LInsKILL. *Gottey Haine e rs pong a ee we Cnane, Sars 
Just added. EVELYN'S CAREER. By the Author of “Dr. Edith 
ALDYTH. By the late Jess1z ForHERGILu. ~ Romney.” In 8 vols. crown 8vo. y ow & re 





TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY STATIONS. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


New 3s. 6d. Edition. SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 

The following VOLUMES have appeared in the NEW EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth :— 
East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) | Johnny Ludlow. Second Series, (Twentieth Thousand) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy third Thousand.) Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 


Lord Oakburn’s Daughter. (Fiftieth Thousand.) A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 
Lady Grace. (Now appears for the first time in cheap form.) 


Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 
Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) ; 
St. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
George Canterbury’s Will. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-eighth Thousand.) 
Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand ) 
Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Tnousand.) 
Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand.) Johnny Ludlow. Fifth Series. 

Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold 


separately. The published price is 8s. 6d. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. oat 


at 12 Exeter Street, 
trand, aforesaid, coded October 17th, 1891, 


Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
The Unholy Wish, The Foggy Night at Offord, &c. 
Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 
The Master of Greylands. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Orville College. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Pomeroy Abbey. (Twenty-first Thousand.) 
- Johnny Ludlow. Fourth Series. 
Adam Grainger, and other Stories. 














Loxpow: Printed by Jonny Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Strzet, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mi 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘Srzcrator’”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, 
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